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Hotes, 
KEATS’S ‘SONNET TO A CAT,’ 

In Hood’s ‘Comic Annual’ for 1830 (p. 14) is 
the following poem :— 

Sonnet To a Cat. 
By the late John Keats. 
Cat ! who hast passed thy grand climacteric, 
How many mice and rats bast in thy days 
Destroyed? How many tit-bits stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green and prick 
Those velvet ears—but pr’ythee do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me—and upraise 
Thy gentle mew—and tell me all thy fra 
Of fish and mice, and rats and tender chick. 
Nay look not down, nor lick thy dainty wriste— 
For all thy wheezy asthma—and for all 
Thy tail’s tip is nicked off—and though the fists 
Of many a maid has given thee many a maul, 
Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enter’dst on glass bottled wall. 

Mr. Forman, in his preface to Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 
says, “ From outlying printed sources I have col- 
lected the acrostic Georgiana Augusta Keats (378), 
the sonnet on hearing the bagpipe and seeing ‘ The 
Stranger ’ (391), a party of lovers (413), and the 
sonnet on Mrs. Reynolds’s cat (552).” 

The sonnet to a cat is not included in Lord 
Honghton’s collection of Keats’s remains, first 
published in 1848 and completed in 1867. 

The ‘ Sonnet to a Cat’ is said, on the authority of 
Charlotte Reynolds, to have been addressed by 
Keats to her mother’s cat. Mrs. Reynolds was 


and the mother of John Hamilton Reynolds, who 
was an intimate friend of Keats. Reynolds, who 
was a clerk in an insurance company, lived with 
his parents in Little Britain, and here Keats fre- 
quently visited. One of Reynolds’s sisters, the 
eldest, married Thomas Hood, and it is su 
that it was through this association that Hood 
obtained the ‘ Sonnet to a Cat,’ first printed in the 
‘Comic Annual’ for 1830. Reynolds wrote ‘Peter 
Corcoran’ in 1822, and a little later, in conjunction 
with Hood, he produced ‘Odes and Addresses to 
Eminent Persons’; he also contributed to the 
‘Comic Annual’ under the pseudonym of Edward 
Herbert. Reynolds gave up literature for the law, 
but he continued to contribute to the London 
Magazine and other reviews, besides working 
occasionally with Hood. He died in 1852. 
_ Reynolds was essentially a mocking-bird, and 
imitated with success the notes of his contem- 
poraries, without having himself any distinct indi- 
viduality, although he had considerable facility 
of versifying. It seems probable that the ‘ Sonnet 
to a Cat’ may have been written by Reynolds, who 
caught many of the peculiarities of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Hood, and others, The ‘Sonnet 
to the ‘Comic Annual’ 
‘or 1830 by Reynolds, under the donym of 
Edward Herbert, beginning,— 
The cold transparent ham 
and ending,— 
Then balls flare up and die— 
Wheels whizz—smack crackers—serpents twist and then— 
Back to the cold transparent ham again ! 
is an admirable imitation of Keats’s manner. 

Mr. H. B. Forman, in his ‘ Poetry and Prose 
by John Keats,’ remarks :— 

“The same authority [i.¢., Charles Woodhouse, who 
kept a Keats commonplace book] gives the 16th Janu- 
ary, 1818, as the date of the sonnet to Mra, Reynolds’s 
cat (vol. iv. p. 425-6), and does not credit Keats with 
mis-spelling climacteric and writing has for hast in], 1, 
or has for have in!.12. Ontheother hand, he ends his tran- 
script with glass bottle wall, while Hood gives the prefer- 
able reading glass-bottled wall. In 1. 9 there isa genuine 
variation of epithet, tender for dainty.” —P. 44, 

The fact of Woodhouse having included the 

‘Sonnet to a Cat’ in his ‘Commonplace Book’ does 
not preclude the possibility of Reynolds having 
been the author, as Woodhouse did not confine 
himself to transcripts of Keats’s poetry, but 
transcribed also some of Reynolds's poems, notably 
the ‘Sonnet to Keats on reading his Sonnet ° 
written in Chaucer,’ beginnifig, 
Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like frezh gathered leaves, 
which .was preserved by Woodhouse, ‘‘ himself no 
mean poet,” as to which Mr, Forman remarks, “I 
shall not be surprised if this sonnet does not find 
its way into future anthologies.” 


the wife of a writing master at Christ’s Hospital, 


The Keats circle was, like Milton’s “a 
nest of singing birds.” ‘Of Cornelius Weble Prof 
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Colvin says, “He wrote sonnets and poetical 
addresses which might almost be taken for the 
work of Hunt or even for that of Keats himself.” 
Of Keats Prof. Colvin remarks, “The spirit of 
poetry within him was too intense and serious to 
work hand-in-hand with the spirit of banter.” 
This is with reference to the poem ‘Cap and 
Bells,’ which Keats wrote at the instigation of 
Charles Brown in 1819. Haydon said of Keats 
that he had an exquisite sense of humour; and this 
may have been true if by sense is meant appreciation ; 
but as regards his attempts at humorous poetry, 
Rossetti, who is a more competent judge than 
Haydon on this point, remarks, in his ‘Life of 
Keats,’ “I confess, however, to myself most of 
Keats’s fun appears forced or inept, wanting in 
fineness of taste and manner, and tending towards 
the vulgar ; a jangling jingle of word and notion” 
156 


It seems le that the ‘Sonnet to a Cat’ was 
written by John Hamilton Reynolds. The poem 
does not appear to have attracted any attention at 
the time it was first published, and seems to have 
been ed as ajoke. It is inconceivable that 
an unedited poem by Keats, published in 1830, 
should not have been noticed by the literary world, 
and still more so that Hood should not have pub- 
lished it before. Lord Houghton must have been 
aware of its existence, but did not include it in 
his collection of Keats remains, first published in 
1848 and completed in 1867, although he prints 
what he calls “a fragment of doubtful authenticity” 

326), which he bought in what appeared to be 

eate’s autograph at the same sale in which the 

Shelley letters (which were afterwards discovered 
to be forgeries) were disposed of. Lord Houghton 
also printed a sonnet (p. 493), beginning— 

Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures seem, 
forgeries.” rge Byron, who passed himself o 
as a natural son of the poet, imposed upon John 
Marray and Moxon, the publishers, by some pre- 
tended letters by Keats and Shelley (Atheneum, 
1852, pp. 214, 278, 301, 325, 355, 381,431). The 


Shelley letters were pu by Robert Brown- 
Jxo, Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 
SHAKSPEARIANA, 


* As You Lixs Ir,’ II. vii. 53-55 (8" 8. v. 63, 


that foot doth vry wis hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart 


Seem senseless of the bob : if not, &c. 

I agree with Mr. Inotesy in defending the 
original text against Theobald’s emendation, but 
I differ from him as to the sense. Make of them 
what we may, I cannot see how the ellipsis in “ if 
not” can be filled up otherwise than with the 


words, “ If he do not very foolishly......seem sense- 
less of the bob.” To make more prominent the 
antithesis between ‘“‘very wisely” and ‘“‘ very 
foolishly,” the latter, which I regard as intended to 
qualify “senseless,” is carried back from its proper 

lace. (On the liberty which Shakespeare allows 

imself as to the position of adverbs, see Abbot, 
420.) To seem foolishly senseless means to assume 
a vacant air, as if to say, “Let the galled jade 
wince, my withers are unwrung.” While conceal- 
ing his smart with this semblance of indifference, 
the man hit by the fool may further hide it with 
that hollow laughter which Jaques had also re- 
commended. 

Theobald’s addition, which, with Mr. Inatesr, 
I think makes nonsense of the text, is besides 
unnecessary on the score of being needed to fill up 
a defective line. We shall not regard the line as 
the fact that here, as <4 
where in espeare, & pause is made to supply 
the place of a foot, as in music a rest supplies the 
place of a note. In reading the line 
Seem senseless of the bob: if not, 
the 1 with which it closes is naturally fol- 
lowed by a pause sufficiently long to make up in 
time for the foot a-wanting. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


* Hamuer,’ I. iv. 36-38 S. v. 283),— 
The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

“Evil” bad been read with the v slurred, and 
written phonetically as “eale.” Cf. Scotch devil, 
**deil.” The second line may be restored without 
adding to it or taking from it a single letter. I 
read the whole passage thus :— 

The dram of evil 
Doth o’ the noble substance fall a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

“ Fall” =let fall, as in ‘Ant. and Cleop.,’ IIT. ii. 

T had a fuller note on this passage so far back 
as 5" §. ix. 103. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbutbnott, 


‘1 Hewaey VI.,’ V. iii. 71.—Perhaps this line 
should read :— 

Confounds the tongue and mates the senses rough. 
That is “checks all rough feelings.” Schmidt 
gives “‘ mate” as equal to “‘ confound, paralyze.” 

*3 Henry VI.,’ II. v. 92, 93.— 

O boy, thy father gave thee life too late, 
And bereft thee of thy life too soon. 

This is the reading of the Quartos ; but the Folio 
text transposes “‘ late ” and “ soon,” and is followed 
by the Cambridge and most other editions, As 
all the interpretations of the Folio reading are 
rather forced—and, indeed, the Cambridge editors 


| 
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think that transposition merely shifts the difficulty 

from one line to the other—I offer the following 

ion of the older text. In the first line 

the father may be lamenting that he had not ex- 

— the joys of fatherhood earlier in life, and 

the second that he had been deprived of these 
joys too soon. G, Joicry. 


* Romeo anv Jotier,’ ITI. ii. 53, and elsewhere 
(“God save the mark ”).—I had at one time thought 
it possible that this phrase might be explained from 
Ezekiel ix. 4,6. In the fourth verse a mark is 
ordered to be set on the foreheads of men that sigh 
for abominations done, and in the sixth an utter 
slaughter is commanded, with the injunction, “ but 
come not near any man upon whom is the mark.” 
I could not, however, make out an historical con- 
nexion between the phrase and this 
Something more probable now occurs tome. In 
the Quarto of 1597 of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ we 
have “God save the sample,” instead oi the 
familiar exclamation found in the other editions. 
Taking in connexion with ‘‘sample” “all the 
mark [or sample] of Adam” in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ Tyrwhitt, 6278, it seems likely that ‘‘ God 
save the mark” meant originally God save the 
kind, sort, or like. 

* Hamlet,’ IV. v. 172.—‘‘ How the wheel be- 
comes it!” is noted by Dr. Schmidt as not yet 
satisfactorily explained. Yet Dr. Schmidt had 
afforded that is necessary for a satisfactory 
explanation when, earlier in his book, he had said, 
under “ Become,” “Sometimes the subject and 
object ought to change places,” and had cited 
** youth no less becomes the light and careless 
livery that it wears” (‘ Hamlet,’ IV. vii. 79), and 
five other instances of the same inversion. How 
it suits the wheel ! how well it goes with the wheel! 
is certainly all the meaning. F. J. Cap. 


‘Measure ror II. i. (“O thou 
wicked Hannibal !”).— Has it ever been explained 
why Hannibal, of all the heroes of old, should thus 
be branded with obloquy? I find that Anaballe 
is the name of one of the fiends in ‘ Extractio 
Animarum’ of the Towneley Mysteries ; perhaps 
the miracle plays were Constable Elbow’s authority. 
Or can Shakspeare have been acquainted with 
Lacian’s twelfth ‘ Dialogue of the Dead,’ in which 
Hannibal is represented as a somewhat vainglorious 
and quarrelsome personage ? E. 8S. A. 


*Ricwarp III,’ I. iv. 151.-— 
Take the devil in thy mind and believe him not, 
I do not find any explanation of this phrase, so 
I wish to suggest that it may be a misprint for 
“in the wind.” The first murderer, speaking of 
his conscience, says, “‘ It is even now at my elbow”; 
then the second, continuing the metaphor, replies, 
in effect, ‘‘ Then if that devil, thy conscience, is at 
thy elbow, take him in the wind with it.” 


the elbow is quickly jerked back it takes any one 
who is close behind it very accurately ‘‘in the 
wind,” G. Joicry. 


* As You Lixe It,’ II. i. 24 (* Forked heads”), 
—In the recent discussion on the meaning of this 
expression (vide 8" §. ii. 4, 62,205) Mr, Witpine 
contributed an interesting note on the habits of 
deer, and did well to knock on the head the absurd 
definition which editors have hitherto supplied. 
Because Ascham quotes Pollux as drawing a dis- 
tinction between forked and barbed heads, and 
because Commodus used an arrow-head with a fork 
inverted like a half-moon, therefore the Elizabethan 
hunter used this weapon in deer-stalking. I do 
not agree with Mr. Wip1No’s conclusions, as the 
context is altogether opposed to them, and I have 
no doubt that when Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ forked” 
he meant “barbed,” the barb being just as much 
forked as the weapon used by Commodus, and the 
expression giving a perfectly accurate description. 
The dictionaries, too, so far as they bave been 
quoted, draw no distinction between “ forked” 
and barbed.” 

There is a very curious brass in Hunsdon Charch, 
Hertfordshire, dating from Shakespeare’s time, 
1591. Hunsdon was then a royal demesne under 
the control of the Lord Chamberlain, and it appears 
that his keeper fell dead suddenly in the act of 
shooting a deer. The brass represents the keeper 
with crossbow in hand, having just fired at a stag 
(a royal, by the way). Death stands in the middle, 
his left hand on the arrow, which is somewhat un- 
skilfully planted in the back of the animal, while 
with his right he is piercing the keeper with a 
similar weapon. Both arrows are very much barbed, 
and are probably typical of those in use at that 
time. I may add that when I visited the church 
some ten years ago the rector was anxious to dis- 
cover to whom it was dedicated, and I daresay he 
would be glad of that information now, if any of 
your readers could supply it. 

Hotcompe Inouesy. 


PRIMATE McGAURAN OR McGOVERN. 
(See 8t» 8. iv. 503; v. 4, 123.) 

It affords me pleasure to acknowledge the 
merits of the able article, written by Mr. A. F. 
Pollard, anent Primate Magauran in the ‘Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ 1893, vol. xxxv. 
pp. 310, 311. If I bad seen it before completing 
my notes under the above heading, it would have 
been referred to therein; it was only after the first 
portion of them had appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ that I 
came across it, I was very desirous that the 
attention of the learned editor of that most valu- 
able storehouse of literary memoirs should be 
drawn to the prelate, so that some notice of him 
should be included; and now that this has been 


When | done I am satisfied. My brochure on the ‘ Genea- 
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logy and Historical Notices of the McGauran or 
cGovern Clan,’ 1890, contains references to the 
Primate culled from the ‘Cal. State Papers Ire- 
land,’ published in 1885, together with the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of his Eminence Cardinal 
Logue, dated Armagh, April 16, 1888, received in 
reply to my inquiries concerning our worthy arch- 
bishop :— 

“T regret very much I cannot furnish you with the 

information you require regarding Primate MacGauran. 
Beyond what may be gathered from published records, 
and perhaps frum papers hidden away in Government 
offices, there is not a scrap of information bearing on 
the ecclesiastical history of Armagh. There are no 
archives that I could discover in the hands of Catholics, 
and indeed I am not surprised at this state of things. 
It is only a few years since an old priest died who 
remembered when the Catholic Primate was not per- 
mitted to approach within three miles of the city of 
Armagh. It could hardly be expected that while the 
Primate was thus obliged to wander from place to place, 
any very accurate records could be kept. Hence it is 
next to impossible to find any reliable information re- 
garding much more leading circumstances than the point 
to which you refer.” 
In Bagwell’s ‘ Ireland under the Tudors,’ vol. iii., 
published 1890, I find an extract from a translation 
of an Irish letter of the Primate which is rather 
misleading; it was actually sent to a Mr. Mody 
asking him to convey a message to Capt. Oliver 
Eustace. Owing to the publication of the ‘Cal. of 
the Hatfield MSS.,’ 1892, vol. iv. pp. 117, 118, by 
the Historical MSS, Commissioners, I am enabled 
to give the text of this priceless relic in extenso, 
the original of which is preserved in the archives 
of the Marquis of Salisbury :— 

“Edmund Magawran, Primate of Armagh, to Capt. 
Oliver Eustace,* Yrlandes, Brussels. Commendations 
to Capt. Eustace and tell him that I am very thankful 
for such business as he hath written to me, and albeit 
much hindrances have happened to him and to many 
others of our country by means of Englishmen, yet I 
hope in God it will not be long before they be free from 
the said nation. And notwithstanding that the Catholic 
king bis captains be slow in their affairs, I am certain 
that the men who are proposed to be sent to comfort the 
same poor island, which is in distress a long time, will 


Endorsed “ Copy of a letter to Mody, intercepted.” 
It appears that there is also a copy of a translated 
letter of the archbishop at Hatfield House, some- 
what similar to the foregoing with the exception 
of this excerpt :— 

* Although the | upon further consideration have 
let the Catholic king know about these business, I doubt 
pot but the people or soldiers that was disposed to suc- 
cour that poor island, continued of long time in thraldom, 
will be ready ere long. And therefore it behoves me 
not to write at large to you concerning this cause, in 
respect » Spaniard is the chief governor of the whole 
army. 

Mr. Bagwell does not mention Mody’s name. 
According to the ‘CO. S. P. I., 1592-1596,’ he 
appears to have been in the employ of the Lord 
Deputy Fitzwilliam ; there are references to him in 
the Hatfield MSS. aforesaid, and in the Oarew 
Papers preserved at Lambeth Palace. Mr. Pollard 
states that our bishop was in Ireland in 1589, and 
very likely this is so; but from the above despatch 
his grace would be in Madrid in 1591, and he 
must have returned again to Ireland in 1592, as 
Sir R. Bingham writes to Burghley, dated March 13 
of that year, “McGawran has gone into Spain with 
letters and great assurance from Hugh Roe O’Don- 
nell and M‘Gwyre” (‘ Cal. 8. P. L,’ 1890 vol., 
p. 81). And according to O’Crean’s evidence 
referred to at p. 5 ante, he had finally returned 
to his native country (as Mr. Pollard* rightly 
conjectures) about the end of the year 1592. 
The ‘Fiants of Elizabeth,’ published within the 
last few years, and contained in the ‘ Reports of 
the Deputy Keeper of Public Records of Ireland,’ 
are of considerable importance when taken in con- 
junction with the ‘0. 8. P. I.’ (during that reign), 
the ‘Carew Papers,’ and ‘ Pacata Hibernia,’ and 
fill up many a gap in Hiberno-Celtic tribal his- 
tories. There are therein some forty-six notices of 
members of the Clan McGauran or McGovern, who 
were pardoned for offences during the intermittent 
wars extending from 1581 to 1603, when the 
dauntless O’ Neill and ae agreed to terms of 
peace. Mr. Hans ©. Hamilton appears to have 


not be slow. I ought not to write much to you t ng 
those causes, for 1 know that a Spaniard shall be chief 
governor of them, The Irish regiment is written for, 
and whether they come or not, come you in any wise 
in all haste. The good Bishop of Ross is dead at Lys- 
borne. The Bishop of Limerick, Edmond Eustace, 
Morish McShane, Thomas McShane, and John Lacy and 
his kinsmen hath them commended unto you and to the 
other Irishmen that are there, No more, but stay not 
for any business and come to overtake us. Madryle, 
28th June,t 1591.” 


* Capt. Oliver Rustace. He would no doubt be the 
brother of Edmond Eustace, Lord of Baltinglas, who is 
mentioned by Dr. McGauran ; his death is noticed in the 
‘Cal. State Papers Ireland, 1592-1596,’ p. 290. The 
former is referred to therein at pp. 66, 67. 


Connaught, would issue a despatch gloating over his 
sad and untimely end (he being then in his forty-sixth 
year), caused by the thrust of a spear of a retreating 
foeman whilst the saintly bishop was hearing the con- 
fession of a dying soldier. Better to have died thus than, 
like Bingham, to live to become degraded and despised 
by his own countrymen. 

* Mr. Pollard, quoting from Lombard, states that 
ample rewards were offered for the Primate Magauran’s 
apprehension, and Sir William Russell, who knew of 
his arrival, but was ignorant of his errand, sent to 
Maguire to demand his surrender. This was refused, and 
Maguire retired with him into the interior of Fermanagh. 
It would be the previous Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam, see 
*C. 8. P. L, 1592-1596,’ as Russell did not receive his 
appointment until a year after the Prelate’s death. Con- 


ft Little did Erin’s chief pastor think when penning 
this despatch that exactly on the same day of the month 
two years subsequently Sir R. Bingham, Governor of 


nellan, in his translation of the ‘F. M.,’ under the year 
1593, in a foot-note falls into the same error. See also 
‘Carew Papers,’ vol. iii. pp. 93, 95. 
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retired from the editorship of the ‘Irish State 
Papers,’ and is succeeded by Mr. E. G. Atkinson.* 
In the volume just issued, covering the year 1596- 
1597, at pp. 351-354, the Rev. Bernard O’Donnell’s 
examination is given, in which he appears to have 
stated that he saw Primate Magauran in Spain in 
1591, and was induced by him and another to 
study for the priesthood. This reverend gentleman 
became the bearer of despatches from the Irish 
chiefs to the Spanish Court, and extracts from 
certified copies are furnished. He underwent great 
hardshipin his embassy. It isimpossibleto speak too 
highly of the ability shown by Mr. Hamilton; and I 
am pleased to add my tribute of praise and thanks. 
Mr. Bagwell aforesaid, in his prefatory remarks to 
the third volume, mentions that since 1592 they had 
not his able guidance, showing that he had not then 
seen the 1890 volume, otherwise no doubt the 
information (to a great extent) contained in 
my articlet would have been noticed. It is im- 

rtant to note that the subject-matter contained 
9 the State Papers settled some vexed points 
concerning the Primate. In the first place, the 
*Four Masters,’ O’Donovan’s translation, second 
edition, 1856, state that his “ happened 
accidentally to be along with ire,” and the 
learned editor in a foot-note therein, vol. vi, A.D. 
1593, quotes from Camden, O’Sullevan Beare’s 
* Hist. Cathol. Iber.,’ vol. iii. 1. ii. c. 6; Lombard’s 
‘De Hib. Com.,’ p. 345 ; and Stuart’s ‘ Historical 
Memoirs of the Gity of Armagh,’ pp. 269, 270, 
giving contrary opinions. But in the face of the 
authority of the ‘F. M.’ these gentlemen were 


* Students will be anxiously looking out for the nex‘ 
volume of the ‘C. 8. P. 1.,’ which doubtless will contain 
the despatch ted with O'Neill’s victory of the 
Blackwater. 

+ Errata et Addenda. For “M‘Grawran’s” read 
M'Gavwran’s in foot-note, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. iv. 504. Under 
1359 read that the paseage is referred to in the ‘ F. M.,’ 
excepting that O'Connor took the kingship of Tir Connell 
from O'Donnell. At p. 5 ante, for “9th June” read 
19th June. In 1256 the McGaurans or McGoverns 
took part in a great defeat of the O’Reillys, Kings 
of East Brefney, omitted by the ‘F.M.’ In 1557 
McGauran’s forces defeated Brian, son of Eoghan, 
son of Tadhg McDermot, King of Magh Luirg, aided by 
some members of the Clan McDermot, also omitted by 
the ‘F.M,’ The ‘ Annals of Ulster,’ vol. ii., 1893, edited 
by the Rev. B. MacCarthy, D.D., M.R.1.A., contains far 
more important references to our celebrated warrior 
chiefs under the years 1338, 1339, and 1343, than the 
‘FP. M, or the ‘A, L. ©.’ The entry about Abbot 
McGauran or McGovern in 1264 is omitted in both the 
latter annals. The accomplished O’ Donovan, under ‘ Irish 
Charters in the Book of Kells,’ vide ‘ Miscellany of the 
Irish Archzological Society,’ vol. i. p. 149, states that 
“the Hy Briuin Breifne branched off into many families, 
but of whom the O’Rourkes, O’Reillys, Magaurans 

McGaurans or McGoverns), and MacKiernans, seated in 
t or West Breifney or the counties of Cavan and 
Leitrim, were the most distinguished.” See my note on 
* St. Mogue’s or St. Ninian’s Island,’ ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8 8, iv. 
329, 431; v. 151. 


somewhat discredited. It is proved now beyond 
doubt that they were, however, correct in their 
views, and further f is given in the prelate’s 
deeply touching and patriotic letters. Secondly, 
the ‘F. M.’ fix July 3, 1593, as the date of his 
death, whereas it is now proved to have happened 
on Midsummer eve of that year. The meagre 
references to the Primate in some histories, and 
the omission of his name in so many, I think 
justified me in making the remark referred to by 
A. F. P. However, our joint efforts have pro- 
duced a memoir of the lamented archbishop 
which can be considered to be as complete as it is 
possible to make it. I may add that it is my in- 
tention to utilize the materials in an historical 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Patriot Primate and the 
Trish Chiefs,’ Josepa Henry McGovern. 
Liverpool, 


anp Iratian Wairers.—Has it ever 
been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ that the well-known 
verse of Milton, 

Things unattempted yet in prose and verse, 
is the translation of the following line of Ariosto : 
Cose non dette in prosa mai né in rima ? 
* Orlando Furioso,’ c. i. 

Alessandro Manzoni was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Shakespeare. In one part of his romance, ‘I 
Promessi Sposi,’ he writes :—‘‘Tra il primo pen- 
siero d’ una impresa terribile, e I’ esecuzione di essa 
(ha detto un barbaro, che non era privo d’ ingegno 
P intervallo e un sogno, pieno di fantasmi e di 
paure” (vii.). The critics did not fail to recognize 
in the “ barbarian who is not wanting in discern- 
ment,” the divine Shakespeare, and to discover in 
that manner of naming him a point of irony against 
the classic school (it was the time of the heated 
quarrels between classicists and romanticists). The 
intention of the author has probably escaped the 
English translator (‘The Betrothed, ndon, 
George Bell & Sons, 1876), who translates ‘‘ un 
barbaro,” ‘‘ a foreign writer” (p. 122). The pas- 
sage is a paraphrase of the following verses in 
Julius Cesar’ :— 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 
But this is not the only Shakesperian reminiscence 
which can be found in Manzoni. The following 

, ** Volete molti in ajato? Cercate di non 
averne bisogno” (xxv.), can be compared with the 
oft repeated “‘ Who not needs, shall never lack a 
friend,” and with that sentence in ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ “ What need we have any friends, if we 
should never have need of them ?” 

As we are speaking of Manzoni, let me beg 
leave to adjoin another parallel with a modern 
English writer. Burke, speech at Bristol :— 

“In doi we are generally cold, and languid, 
ail things afraid of being too much 
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in the right. But the works of malice and injustice are 
quite in another style. They are finished with a bold 
masterly hand, touched as they are with the spirit of 
those vehement passions that call forth all our energies 
whenever we oppress and persecute.” 

Manzoni, xxiv. :— 

“ Quelli che fanno il bene lo fanno all’ ingrosso ; quan1’ 
hanno provata quella soddisfazione, n’ hanno esbsleam, 
@ non si voglion seccare a star dietro a tutte le conseg- 
nenze ; ma coloro che hanno quel gusto di fare il male, ci 
mettono pit diligenza, ci stanno dietro fino alla fine, non 
= mai requie, perché hanno quel canchero che li 


Paoto 
Milano, Circolo Filologico. 


Por’s ‘Murpers in THE Rug Morcvuz.’—The 
employment of an ourang-outang in the committal 
of these murders bas always seemed to me one of 
the most original ideas in fiction with which I am 
acquainted, until now, when I light upon an 
extract from the Shrewsbury Chronicle, tucked 
away in the “ Obronicle” columns of the ‘ Annual 


Register.’ Poe's story was published in Grahams | P 


Magazine for April, 1841. What took place at 
Shewsbury occurred in July or August, 1834. At 
that time certain showmen visited the town with a 
“ ribbed-faced baboon,” which, it was afterwards 
shrewdly suspected, had been taught to burgle, or, 
as the Chronicle puts it, and I underline, to ‘‘ com- 
mit robberies by night by climbing up places inac- 
cessible to men, and thereby gaining an entrance 
through the bedroom windows”—precisely the 
method of procedure adopted by Poe’s anthropoid. 
In her bedroom one night a Shrewsbury lady found 
the creature. She raised an alarm, the baboon 
** instantly attacked her, and with so much fury, 
that the lady’s husband, who had come to the 
rescue, was glad to let itescape by the window.” The 
ourapng-outang of the Rue Morgue makes a similar, 
though more fatal, attack when it is discovered in 
a lady’s bedroom there, and effects its escape by the 
same means. It is, of course, possible that Poe may 
never have come across this episode ; but it seems 
something more than probable that he did. Anyhow, 
the coincidence is singular. W. F. Water. 


Tas Lion or Scortayp.—I notice in Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser's little book, lately published, ‘ Hic 
et Ubique,’ he draws attention to the tincture of 
the Scottish lion rampant, as often being repre- 
sented as vermilion or scarlet, instead of crimson, 
especially on many flags during the late Jubilee. 
Sir William also states that Scottish lion is 
not of the same tincture as the field of England, 
or, say, the field of the Hamilton coat. But surely 
there is only one tincture of red used in heraldry, 
viz., gules, except, of course, sanguine, which is 
certainly not the tincture of the lion of Scotland. 

J. 


**Stano.”—Mr. Arthur C. Hayward read a 


bethan Society on Feb. 21. In the course of this 
very interesting paper, the substance of which 
appears in the Academy, March 17, Mr. Hayward 
said: “The first lexicographer to recognize the 
word ‘slang’ in its present sense was Grose, in 
1785.” The very earliest notice of the word as 
having come into use among educated persons 
that I have met with is the following, from Maria 
Edgeworth’s ‘ Parents’ Assistant,’ second edition, 
1796 (Pref., viii):— 

“ Sla the term is disgracefully naturalized in our 
contains as much and abstract metaphor 
as can be found in the most refined literary language.” 

J. P. Owen. 

48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


“Karoo,” (See 8” §S. iv. 430.)—At the above 
reference Mr. Forman asks the meaning of the 
South African word karoo, as in the phrase ‘‘ Karroo 
plains.” Karoo is a Hottentot word, meanin 
** hard,” and is applied by the Boers to u 
lains of clay impregnated with iron oxide, which 
in the rainy season become so soft as to be im 
able, but in the dry season are baked into a 
pan or crust. Isaac TaYLor, 


Porotar Error concerninG TREATMENT OF 
Vaccination.—I read in the 
Grantham Journal of April 7 that in a case before 
the magistrates of a man charged with having 
neglected to comply with a vaccination order, the 
defendant stated: “‘ It was not so long ago that a 
man was smothered at the Union—he was so bad 
through vaccination, and the doctors could not 
make him better. There were two other men in 
the town who were going to be smothered as well.” 
The Chairman made bold to remark, ‘* I must say, 
I don’t believe that.” Sr. Swirary. 


**To nano ovur.”—The **to hang out,” 
in the sense “ to lodge, reside,” is well known. The 
‘Century Dictionary’ quotes instances from ‘ Pick- 
wick’ (chap. xxx.) and ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
(chap. xxxvii.). It adds “in allusion to the 
custom of hanging out a sign or ‘shingle’ to indi- 
cate one’s shop and business,” 

No early instance of this is given ; but I can 
supply it. In Middleton’s play of ‘The Widow,’ 
IV. i., there is reference to a quack doctor who has 
lately come to reside in a certain town, and has 
taken up his quarters at the “ Cross Inn.” 

His flag hangs out in town here i’ the Cross Inn, 
With admirable cures of all conditions. 
The editor’s note says, “ It was usual for quacks to 
hang out a flag when they took up their quarters 
in a town.” 
I presume the custom was not in the slightest 
degree confined to quacks ; they would hardly care 
to proclaim themselves as such. Of course they 
only did what all other tradesmen did ; the prac- 
tice of hanging out “signs” was common amongst 


paper on ‘ Elizabethan Slang’ before the Eliza- 
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tradesmen of all descriptions. In ‘The Alchemist’ 
it is Abel Drugger, “a seller of tobacco,” who asks 
the expert to invent a sign for him. 

The ‘Century Dictionary ’ further explains that 
in the United States a “shingle” means “a small 
sign-board, especially that of a professional man,” 
whence the colloquial phrase “to hang out one’s 
shingle.” This shows that the custom found its 
way to America, where it is still practised; and 
that the phrase “to bang out” is still known 
there in its original sense. 

Watrer W. Sxezar. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“* Denrrnorize.”—I shall be glad if any one 
will send me a quotation for this word. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“Sritt.”—I find this word used in a Cumber- 
land law report to signify a barrier of some kind 
placed across a river. What would be its exact 
construction and use? Wright has the word in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lisb,’ but with a meaning totally different from 
that of a dam or barrier. He says: “A large 
open drain. Oumb.” J. Dixon, 


Tax on Birtus.—Will you kindly inform me 
if it is true a tax was levied in this country in 
1695, and lasted till 1700, at the rate of two 
shillings per head for every child born? Full 
details w oblige. Pater. 


Werserett, co. Surrorx.—Who were —or 
perhaps I ought to say, who are—the Wetheralls 
of Suffolk? An Abraham Wetherell, Gent., was 
living at Bary St. Edmunds in the first half of the 
last century. Was he a member of a family long 
settled in the county; or were his immediate 
ancestors and those of other persons of the same 
name resident in East Anglia strangers from the 
North of England ? G. W. 


“Heart or Miptoraray.”—Can any reader 
oblige me with the origin of this name? It was 
applied to the Oid Tolbooth of Edinburgh many 
years prior to Sir Walter Scott’s adoption of it, 
and is said to have come into use after the Tolbooth 
ceased to do duty as Parliament house and became 
a ay only. W. M. 8. 


Lorp Lirtieton.—The writer was at one time 
in possession of a small volume of poems by a 
Lord Lyttleton, or a name very similar to it. A 


biographical notice of the author prefaced the 
poems, in which it was stated that he married 
Elizabeth Tuckerman. Can any of your readers 
afford information ing this volume, or throw 
any light upon the said marriage? In Dr. Jobn- 
son’s ‘ Lives of the English Poets,’ vol. ii., a sketch 
appears of “‘ George Lyttleton,” who subsequent! 
bore the title of Lord Lyttelton, and who is sai 
to have married (1741) Miss Lucy Fortescue, of 
Devonshire (‘‘ by whom he had a son, the late 
Lord Lyttelton ”), after whose death he contracted 
‘*a second marriage with the daughter of Sir 
Robert Rich.” No mention is made of a marriage 
with Elizabeth Tackerman. The volume referred 
information respecting this poems have 
been unsuccessful. a 
Sir Ricnarp Perry (1721 ?- 1803), Barow 
oF THE Excnequer.—I should be glad to have 
the exact dates of his birth and marriage, as well 
as any particulars of his mother. G. F. R. B. 


Wraxatt.—What is the origin of this name? 
In the Wiltshire Domesday Book we find the 
word spelt Werocheshalle ; in the Sarum registry 
it is spelt Wrokeshale. In the Somerset Domes- 
day Survey the Wraxall, near Bristol, is written 
Worocosala. Francis Harrison. 

North Wraxall Rectory, Chippenbam. 


Otp Paper-maxers.—Will some of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me the names, dater, and 
localities of old manufacturers of paper,—i.¢., before 
1805? Any information on the above subject 
will greatly oblige E. E. Tuorrs. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berxsnire. 


“ Detescot.”—I have an old circular pot, like 
an ointment pot, found in pulling down an old 
house at Warwick. It is of delf, and about two 
inches in diameter and one and a quarter inch 
high. On it, in large blue capitals, is the word 
** Delescot.” What does it mean ? 

C. H. Sp. P. 


Recorps ror 1707-9.—Where 
are they for this period? Those subsequent to 
1710 are now in the new Bankruptcy Buildings, 
next Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Bank- 
ruptey cases in (and before) 1707-9 were heard 
in the Irish Chamber at the Guildhall, in the City. 
Does this chamber exist? Where are its — 


Tae Morner or Apewiza or Lovvarn.—I 
should feel obliged to any of your contributors who 
would tell me who was the mother of Adeliza of 
Louvain, second wife of King Henry I. Burke's 
‘ Peerage’ says she was niece of Pope Calixtus ; but 
then I find, from some rs sent to me from Ger- 
many, that Clementia, the Pope’s sister, second wife 
of Godfrey of Louvain, Duke of Brabant, was 
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widow of Robert II., Count of Flanders, who only 
died in 1111, so that I faney Adeliza must be a 
daughter of the Duke’s first wife, who is stated to 
have been of the family of Montreuil, and sister 
of Albert, Archbishop of Tréves. It is well known 
that King Henry married for the second time in 
1121. The same query will apply to the maternity 
of Josceline, Adeliza’s brother, “ Baron of Pet- 
worth.” He was ancestor of the Percies. 
Domisick Brown. 
Christchurch. New Zealand. 


** Miserrimus.”—What is the history of this 
sad inscription on a vestone in Worcester 
Cathedral? It is, I believe, referred to in Mr. 
Mallock’s ‘ New Republic,’ and a work on the sub- 
ject was published in New York in 1833. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


[See 2™* 8, v. 485; xii. 457.) 


Aporisms Maxims.—The following apho- 
risms and maxims probably appeared before 1758. 
I would like to know the earliest English works in 
which they may be found collectively or singly. 
For the of convenience and reference I num- 
ber them. 


1. “ Work while it is called to-day, for you know not 
how much you may be hindered to-morrow.” 

2. “ Drive thy business, let not that drive thee.” 

3. “ Handle your tools without mittens.” 

4, “ The cat in gloves catches no mice.” 

5. “ Three removes are as bad as a fire.” 

6. “In the affairs of this world, men are saved not by 
faith, but by the want of it.” 

7. “ Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge.” 

8. “For one poor person, there are a hundred 
indigent.” 

9. ae have been ruined by buying good penny- 
wort ” 


10, “ The eye of a master will do more work than both 
his hands.” 

11. “ Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your 
purse open,” 

12. “ Buy what thou hast no need of and ere long thou 
shalt sell thy necessaries.” 

13. “ A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentle- 
on his knees.” 

14, “A child and a fool imagine twenty shillings and 
twenty years can never be spent,” 
ame The second vice is lying, the first is running into 

16. “ Creditors have better memories than debtors.” 

17. “Those have a short Lent who owe money to be 
paid at Easter.” 

18. “‘ Creditors are a superstitious set, great observers 
of set days and times.” 

R. Heperr Wattace. 


Carr. W. Brewnernassert Farman was 
aide-de-camp and military secretary to the Governor 
of Caracas. Where did he die ; and where was he 
buried? In 1816 he was proprietor of the Military 
Magazine. He was author of ‘ Ways and Means, in 
Lieu of the Property Tax,’ ‘The Seizure of Miranda, 
with his British Staff, in South America,’ ‘The Com- 


parative Merits of Leaden and Iron Bullets, &c,’ and 
various other political and popular tracts. In April, 
1818, he received a letter of thanks from the King 
of Spain for his services in supporting the claims 
of his Majesty in Spanish America. 
Know 
Moyocram on Parint.—A short time ago I 
rehased an autograph letter and a portrait print 
{both very fine) from a dealer. On the back of 
each is the monogram of a former owner, in ink. 
The letters are O. L. or L. C. entwined, surmounted 
by a grenade in flame. Can any one say whose it 
is? Itis not mentioned in Fagan’s ‘ Marks and 
Monograms.’ H. J. 


Tsaomas Newserre: Ratpa Newsery.—OCan 
any reader give me the titles of any books bearing 
the imprint of Thomas Newberie, circa 1563, or 
Ralph Newbery, about the same date? Any 
particulars about these two early printers will be 
esteemed. Cuas. WELSH. 

Newbery House, 39, Charing Cross Road. 


Ryves Famtuy: Wire or Oot. G. Srewart.— 
Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ inform me as to 
where a pedigree of the Ryves family, of Damory 
Court, Dorset, may be seen? Iam also anxious 
to discover the name of the wife of Col. George 
Stewart, of Culmore Fort, co. Derry: Lodge, 
(edition of 1789) gives an exhaustive account of 
Sir Robert Stewart, but only a passing mention of 
his son (under “ Stewarts, Lords Castlestewart ”) 
and nothing is said of Col. Stewart’s wife. His 
daughter married Rev. Heury Maxwell, ancestor 
of the Lords Farnham. Kataieen Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Ricuarp Cromwetu.—What is there that 

he was a member of the Long Parliament? He is 
stated by Carlyle, and also in Cobbett’s ‘ Parlia- 
tary History,’ to have been returned member for 
Portsmouth at a by-election. So far as I know, 
these are the only authorities to thus place him, 
and I can trace no evidence of his return. 
Nov. 18, 1648, a writ was ordered by the House 
for the election of a burgess for Portsmouth in the 
place of Edward Dowce, deceased. No return to 
this writ is upon record, and it is doubtful if an 
election took place before the purge of December 8 
following. If it did, the new member, whoever he 
was, must then have lost his seat, for there is no 
trace of him in the House. Richard Cromwell, if 
elected under this writ, as seems to be inferred by 
Carlyle, was hardly likely to be among the secluded 
members. W. Pink. 


Lavy you give 
me any information about the family of Miss or 
Lady Catherine Wannup Stanhope, who i 
my great-grandfather, Alexander John Baptist de 
Boyer, Marquis d’Eguilles, in 1749? The marquis 
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was sent in the year 1745 on a private mission to 
Charles Edward by the King of France, Louis XV. 
He defended the town of Inverness, which he was 
obliged to surrender to the Duke of Cumberland a 
few days after the battle of Culloden, and was 
restored to liberty in April, 1747. The marquis 
married Lady Catherine Wannup Stanhope, whose 
acquaintance he made whilst in England, in 1749; 
and in his ‘ Memoirs’ he says that this young lady 
was of an ancient and most noble family of Dar- 
ham. He also adds that her brother married the 
daughter of a Cholmondeley, Member of Parlia- 
ment, brother or cousin to the then Earl of Chol- 
mondeley. Here my personal information stops ; 
and being engaged upon a history of my ancestors, 
I am most anxious to trace out this family of 
Wannup Stanhope. Can you inform me if any 
genealogy or pedigree has ever been published of 
this family? Any information that you can pro- 
cure by means of your valuable columns will be 
gratefully received. 


“ Perquisires.”—“ My wife,” Mr. Pepys noted, 
Aug. 22, 1667, “ very fine to-day in her new suit 
of cuffs and perquisites.” What is one to 
understand by these latter? W. F. Water. 


Surrtements to tae ‘ Bistiormeca Pisca- 
Torta.’—Were any of the above ever issued? A 
paragraph at the beginning (p. ii) states :— 

Publisher's Notice. 

“ A series of supplements, containing additions and cor- 

rections, will be issued at intervals, and these will be 
forwarded without charge to any possessor of this copy 
who may please to furnish his address.” 
If these have been issued I should be glad to learn 
where they can be red (by payment or other- 
wise), as I should like to bind them up with my 
own copy and MS, additions. W. B. Gznisn. 


Keyyepy Famity.—I should be much obliged 
to any of your correspondents who possess informa- 
tion respecting the Kennedy family, or have access 
to it, who would be good enough to supply me 
with any particulars they can give relative to Col. 
John Kennedy, apparently in the East India 
Company’s service, who died at Madras in 1785. 
In his will, which is at the India Office, he men- 
tions two brothers, named Johnson and Daniel, 
and a sister Bridget. His wife’s name was Ignacia, 
and he mentions three daughters, named Maria, 
Cecilia, and Margaret. My chief point is, To what 
branch of the Kennedy family did he belong ; and 
is anything known of the families of his brothers ? 

O. M. Kznnyepy. 

Porrrairs.—Can any reader of‘ N. & Q.’ kindly 
help me to portraits of the following persons, temp. 
Charles I.: Lord Hopton, Sir Richard Grenville 
(brother of Sir Bevil Grenville), and Lord Mobun? 


AvurHors or Quotations Wantep.— 
Omnia quum sapientipotens ea condidit ovo 
Condidit ut pleno tempore nata forent. 


Look, you have cast out Love! What Gods are these 
You bid me please ? 
The Three in One, the One in Three? Not so! 
To my own Gods I go. 
It may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities. ar 
War is a ruffian all with guilt defiled, 
That from the aged father tears the child; 
A murderous fiend, &c. G. 8. M. 
The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 
Wx. Granam F, Picorr. 
very good [or prospects; but it is not the w 
world neither.” W. E. D.-M, 


JOAN I, OF NAPLES, 
S. v. 261, 301.) 

I have read with interest and profit the pains- 
taking, but mot very accurate, contribution of 
L. L. K. on the 1 of my outline of the career 
of Queen Joanna I., which I regret to note is 

ed by him also as “a poor performance.” 
The regret on my part is the more emphatic for the 
simple reason that this is the one point in his rather 
polemical contribution in which I find myself en- 
tirely unable to differ from him. That my account 
cannot be described by myself, nor by others, as 
an absolute history, or even as a purposed fiction, 
maybe brands it as an undesirable literary hybrid. 
I am fully conscious of its many shortcomings. 
To treat this subject adequately will require two 
stout volumes, and therein should be permitted no 
epecial pleading, intentional or unintentional. It 
has been my pleasant task for some time past to 
accumulate material with a view to such a final 
accomplishment, such an ultimate recasting. One 
of the results of this is already presented in my 
lately issued volume dealing with ‘Charles IIT. and 
Urban VI.’ 

In spite, however, of the fresh accession of 
material, I find myself no whit further advanced 
than I was previously towards crediting Queen 
Joanna with complicity in the assassination of her 
boy husband, Andrew of Hungary. With your kind 
permission, Mr. Editor, I will first of all reply to 
this leading point with which L. L, K. has traversed 
my presentation, and afterwards I will deal cate- 
gorically with the points of detail he has advanced 
against several of my statements. 

When, as a travelling student, I came to make 
prolonged visits upon the scenes closely associated 
with episodes in the life of Queen Joanna, I was 


T. O. Perer. 


struck, as many others have been, by the keen and 
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luxuriant rancour that has been freely spent upon 
her name and reputation whenever it is referred to 
in guide-books, foreign or English. But I soon 
began to notice that, variously worded as were 
these references to her, they almost all of them 
could be traced back through endless repetition 
and redecoration to Muratori, whose particular 
dictum embodied the opinions of three or four of 
the more important early chroniclers, such as 
Villani the Florentine, Domenico di Gravina, and 
the notorious and chaotic Collenucio the Venetian. 
I became also aware that an opinion in favour of 
the queen’s innocence had been evidently enter- 
tained not only by ber ministers and near relatives, 
by the Papal Justiciaries and Cardinal Guardian of 
the realm (to whom was confided the terrible and 
unscrupulous investigation of the crime), but by 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, Baldus, and Angelus of 
Perugia. Added to this there was and is evidence 
of an insuperable character to show that Andrew 


with his Hungarian court stood as a detested | ( 


obstacle in the way of advancement to the queen’s 
native courtiers, and was especially an object of 
hatred to the wealthy and ambitious empress 
titular, Catherine of Taranto, who foresaw in the 
death of that prince a throne for one of her own 
sons. The evidence of the archives throughout is 
not short of damnatory so far as she is concerned. 

The rival lady of this drama was undoubtedly 
Agnes, Duchess of Durazzo, who equally desired the 
throne for her son Charles. She was strengthened 
in her intrigues to that effect by her brother 
Cardinal Talleyrand-Perigord, who commanded 
very considerable influence at Avignon. Each of 
these ladies seems to have used her best endeavour 
to foster and aggravate conjugal dissensions be- 
tween the ill-matched royal couple, in order to 
bring about a violent crisis :— 

“ Ipsa autem Imperatrix cogitabat de nece dicti ducis 
Andrea, ut consequenter Reginam ipsam in uxorem 
tradere filio suo principi Tarentino. Et sic per plures 
dies moratus fuit in ro regio Princeps idem (ipsa 
Imperatrice continuo moranto in Castro) expectans 
diem mortis miseri Ducis preefati.”—* Dom. di Gravina,’ 
in Muratori, R.1.8. 

Now it cannot but have been foreseen by them 
that if Andrew were made away with the sus- 
oy and odium would fall upon Queen Joanna. 

royal couple were known to have serious 
differences. Andrew, incited (as Camera shows) 
to seize the crown by Fra Roberto, whose instruc- 
tions came from Hungary, was op; by Joanna, 
who endeavoured strictly to fulfil King Robert's 
will, which purposely excluded Andrew from the 
crown. But in of these bitter dissensions 
giving the Empress Catherine anxiety as to the 
possible result of Andrew's assassination, they 
would appear rather to have relieved her of it ; 
for if odiam and suspicion were to become con- 
centrated upon Queen Joanna, would it not 
assuredly attach less closely and dangerously to 


herself? Her subsequent dexterous snatchingfof 
the wealth of ST leading assassins, Charles 
and Bertrand D’Artois (the former a natural son 
of King Robert), when they bad escaped and were 
lured into her power, being under 

for the crime, gives one a final unmistakable view 
of ber character. (Vide M. Camera, ‘Giovanna I.,’ 
p. 61; ‘Archivio. Storico Napol.’ Anno xii. Fase. ii, 
p. 343; also Gravina, p. 570.) 

The designs of Agnes, Duchess of Durazzo, who 
had succeeded in marrying her son Charles to the 
queen’s only sister and heiress Maria, may have 
been less iniquitous. Perhaps the most important 
feature of her action toward Andrew consisted in 
sending her son Louis twice to Avignon, during 
the year ious to Andrew’s death, in order to 
persuade Clement to delay that prince’s promised 
coronation, to which, owing to strong pressure 
from Hungary and a desire to adjust the matri- 
monial inequalities at Naples, he was now pledged. 
‘Registri. Angioini,’ 1343-4.) The subsequent 
fury of Louis of Hungary agsinst ber brother 
Cardinal Perigord, herself, and her son clearly 
indicates the force and triumph of their intrigue. 

The first conclusion drawn by me, howsoever 
incorrect it may seem to L. L. K., from these 
premises, is that Joanna and her sister really were 
in the position described by Petrarch, namely as 
lambs among wolves; and the second is that 
Joanna, do what she would, was unable to achieve 
the full command of her own interests or her own 
rights, surrounded and pressed upon as she was by 
the greedy and turbulent throng of her immediate 
relatives, male and female; finally, that the as- 
sassination of Andrew was devised, arranged, and 
executed not by Joanna, not for her, nor with 
asking of her consent even, but solely to clear the 
way to the throne of Naples for nearer related 
princes of the house of Anjou. 

Let me now turn to one or two details of the 
circumstantial evidence upon which it could not 
but follow that the queen herself should be sus- 
pected of complicity io, if not actually accused of, 
the murder. M. Camera (p. 41), following Gravina, 
states that Joanna went out in comp wy with her 
husband from Aversa for the purpose of hunting 
on the morning previous to the latter’s assassination. 
Considering that she had been enceinte for six 
months, this is scarcely probable. Moreover, 
during the previous month she had been seriously 
ill, but had recovered through a visit to Guisisana, 
conjoined with the able treatment administered by 
Giacomo di Salerno, her physician, whom she in 
consequence liberally rewarded (p. 39). Now, on 
the morning following the murder, Gravina, quite 
forgetting, or purposely ignoring, the foregoing 
circumstances, says, ‘‘ velut conscia facta, confusa 
usque mane non curavit”; and Camera adds, “ this 
afforded reason to speak ill of her.” 

Upon these circumstances and upon these words 
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we, putting aside the spirit, the superstitions, 
and ‘the secon 0 the olden times in Italy, 
are expected to pronounce the well-brought-up 
nineteen-years-old queen a murderess, or else an 
accessory to a very clumsy murder, of a husband 
younger by two years than herself. I, for one, am 
unable to accept this interpretation of the facts, 
and I consider it far from satisfactory that Gravina 
should have done so. Camera and Gravina and 
others, however, do not fail to add that there were 
not wanting at the date of that tragic event those 
who in Naples defended her from the imputation. 
Further on F sball bring forward an account of the 
murder by a contemporary chronicler, which to my 
mind is far more convincing than that of Gravina. 
As I have stated elsewhere, Clement and his 
advisers based their belief in the queen’s inno- 
cence largely on the substantial expressions of 
grief contained in her letters to Avignon. (Vide 
‘Queen Joanna I,’ p. 52.) She herself denied 
the accusation indignantly; stated that she had 
been paralyzed by the blow; wrote and sent 
envoys to Louis of Hungary putting herself upon 
his protection; had the body of her husband 
removed to the capital as soon as was practic- 
able, and - for masses to be said in San 
Gennaro daily for the repose of his soul (‘ Reg. 
Angioini,’ 1345-6). Further, she promptly gave 
effect to Clement’s Bull authorizing Bertrando del 
Balzo, Andrew's guardian, to proceed to judicial 
severities against any whom he might discover to 
have been implicated in the crime, not omitting 
the royalties themselves. (See also her own 
lengthy additions to the said Bull, p. 52, M. 
Camera.) De Blasiis, though usually accurate 
and painstaking with details of these events in 
Naples, gratuitously tells us that Giovanna was 
“terrified by remorse” of conscience; but he 
neither has adduced, nor do I believe he could 
have adduced, any proof of this whatsoever. 
Like the melodrama-loving crowd, it pleased him 
to take for granted that the guilt ought to con- 
tinue to hang picturesquely on the shoulders of a 
young, beautiful, and much tempted queen. 

My own conclusion, as an English observer, is 
that the case against Queen Joanna, though 
gravely accompanied by circumstantial evidence of 
& peculiar nature, is a weak one in reality, and that 
it has been made the worst of by melodramatic 
chroniclers, their imitators, and interested partisans. 
quate has been trusted overmuch for too long a 


“though uncouth, a blameless husband.” On 
reference to ‘ Joanna I.,’ p. 39, I find my words 
printed thus: ‘‘an uncouth if blameless busband.” 
Certainly there is some difference here, if L. L. K. 
can be induced to see it. Now, let us note what 
Caracciolo says. This is his phrase: “ Andreas vero 
barbaricos mores feritatemque Pannonicam penitus 
imbiberat.” Let us see what says Muratori 
(‘ Annali d’Ttalia,’ vol. viii. p. 186): ‘* Aleuni ci 
rappresentano Andrea per Giovane di poco senno, 
barbaro né suoi costumi, circondato da ministri 
ungheresi pifi barbari di lui ed insolenti. Sognarono 
ancora ch’ egli non era atto a soddis fare a i doveri 
del Matrimonio.” What, finally, says Camera? 
“ Andrea, di temperamento acre e barber, leggiere 
nell’ amicizia ed incostante negli amori conjugali, 
vivea senza desiderii.” After this I consider that my 
expressions do not sin on the side of exaggeration. 
Next occurs a gibe at my characterization of 
Urban VI. I sincerely continue to believe that 
the “unchristian names” (epithets) applied to 
this extraordinary and quasi-insene pontiff are 
fully justified by bis well-known tragical doings. 
If L. L. K. will do me the honour to glance at the 
full account I have been enabled to give of his 
career in ‘Charles ITI. and Urban VI.’ (Heine- 
mann, 1894) I need not expand this point in your 
valuable space. Vide, also, Theo. de Niem, ‘ De 
Schismate,’ and the ‘Chronicon Vaticanum.’ 
Thirdly, I come to deal with Friar Robert, 
whom Petrarch assuredly “pilloried.” It is to be 
regretted that contemporary chroniclers hardly 
refer to him. Says De Blasiis (‘ Archivio Storico 
per le Provin. Napoli,’ Anno xii.), ‘‘ Di questo 
fra Roberto neanche il nome rimase nei Registri 
Angioini ; né i cronisti del tempo ne parlano.” 
Consequently there is no choice but to accept the 
poet-diplomatist’s vivid and startling description 
of the man. Now as Andrew was aggressively 
favourable to the main object of Petrarch’s mission 
from Avignon, namely, the liberation from prison 
of the Pepini, Counts of Minorbino, whom King 
Robert had consigned to perpetual captivity ia the 
Castle of Capua, for rebellion, it is not a little 
curious that Andrew’s chief monitor should have 
thus provoked the wrath of the friendly well- 
intentioned envoy, if, indeed, he was not the 
tyraonous and interfering personage perhaps some- 
what too rhetorically depicted in the famous letter 
to Cardinal Colonna. L. L. K. refers to the late 
excellent and regretted Signor Matteo Camera. 
Let me here point out to him that Camera adopts 


With your kind permission, I will now take up | Petrarch’s view of the friar entirely, terming him 
the — of detail advanced against my statements | “j] sordido fra Roberto, uomo superbo e perverso, 
by L. L. K. in the first portion of bis contribution | che in ravidi panni disponeva 2 suo beneplacito 
to the subject; and I will not repeat the econo- | de’ negozi del regno” (‘Giovanna I.,’ p. 11). I 
mical mistake made in my volume of not giving | would also remark that there is yet another letter 
my authorities, chapter and verse, after the rightly | of Petrarch, dated Dec. 1, 1343, in which he refers 


approved modern fashion. 


to the friar as ‘‘quel venenoso serpente” and 


First of all, he writes that I termed Andrew | speaks of his “ venefica natura.” 
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Fourthly, I am charged with labouring under 
“the old delusion” that the “semi-barbarous ” 
members of the suite of Andrew were descend- 
ants of the Huns. So far as I am aware I 
have nowhere in my volume inferred, even, that 
such was the case, and I shall be grateful to 
L. L. K. if he will point out the passage. The 
only reference I can find at present to the ancient 
Huns occurs in a passage quoted from E. Riccotti 
(‘ Storia delle Compag. di Ventura,’ vol. ii. p. 76), 
in which he writes that the hardy soldiers in the 
invading army of Louis of Hungary “‘ recalled the 
manners of their early namesakes.” This, surely, 
contains no reference to the courtiers of Andrew. 
Farther, I would remark that, whatever be the 
opinion of L. L. K. anent the state of civilization 
in Hungary at the commencement of the long reign 
of Louis, it differed considerably from that attained 
during his latter years ; though after his death in 
1832 its boasted superiority fell to pieces like an 
over-ripe mushroom. (Vide I. Fessler, ‘Gesch. von 
Ungarn.’) Surely L. L. K. is singularly infelicitous 
in adducing the shocking and barbarous story of 
Zach in order to convey an idea of Hungarian 
civilization in the third and fourth decades of the 
fourteenth century. 

The oversight as to the triple tiara in 1348 was 
discovered by myself when too late for correction. 
That I was aware of my error your own pages 
contain f in last year’s correspondence anent 
Urban V. and ‘The Golden Rose.’ 

As to my speaking of Buda in the i 
instance referred to, I would remind L. K. 
that, although Visegrad was the favourite residence 
of the Angevin kings of Hungary, it was not the 
metropolis of the realm, but rather the Windsor. 
At Buda was likewise a royal castle and a com- 
munity of foreign merchants. Further, many of 
hg letters of these years are dated 


Finally, as to Boccaccio telling stories at the 
Court of Naples, let me at once deny having 
written a word about the ‘ Decamerone’ in the 
pewee referred to (‘Queen Joanna I.,’ p. 35) by 

.L. K. Your contributor truly has shown him- 
self once again to be the possessor of a remarkable 
fancy. I have, I repeat, stated no more than that 
Boccaccio did tell stories. Now let me justify my 
expression. Not without some reason did I intro- 
duce the lively Giovanni distinguishing himself 
from the crowd of other cultured men at the Court 
of Naples in the way most characteristic of himself ; 
namely, romancing (I trust) in a refined manner. 
If L. L. K. will be good enough to refer to F. 
Corazzini, ‘Le Lettere Edite e Inedite di Giov. 
Boceaccio,’ p. xix, he will note the following: 
“ Sembra che dal 1333 et 1342 dimorasse in Napoli, 
e conduceva lieta vita tra i gentiluomini di quella 
citta e della Corte Angioina.” On April 7, 1341, in 
the church of San Lorenzo, the poet fell in love with 


Maria D’ Aquino (Fiammetta), natural daughter of 
King Robert. Antonio Ciccarelli and others have 
believed even that under that caressing fancy name 
Boccaccio really was enamoured of Queen Joanna 
herself. Collenucio confounds Maria D’Aquino 
with Maria of Durazzo, the queen’s sister. The 
evidence is not favourable to either of these con- 
jectures, although it is known that in later days 
the poet undertook his work ‘De Claris Mulieri- 
bus’ at the queen’s personal request. In his ‘ De 
Casibus Virorum illust.,’ however, he himself tells 
us that he exercised his story-telling powers during 
his youth at the court of King Robert ; while in 
his ‘ Amorosa Visione,’ and in his ‘ Eclogi, he 

rtrays several of these royal personages. (See also 

is letter ‘ Al Priore,’ F. Corazzini, J. c. p. 140.) 

With one more point I will close this portion of 
my communication. L. L. K. refers to the high- 
handed proceedings of the queen, “ who would 
brook no interference in the government of her 
kingdom, and domineered over Andrew.” I have 
no doubt this is, forthe most part, correct. Never- 
theless, however worthy of the Pope’s remon- 
strance or of Andrew’s displeasure this conduct 
seemed to be, the queen was strictly within her 
right in adhering rigidly to the directions of her 
grandfather’s last will, which had explicitly ex- 
cluded Andrew from the sovereign position, and in 
so doing she doubtless acted in accordance with 
the advice of Queen Sancia, the surviving widow 
of that beloved monarch. 

Sr. Crain 
(To be continued.) 


Taomas Mitier §. v. 124, 251, 314).— 
He was buried in Norwood Cemetery, grave No. 
2921, square 7. A list of names of famous men 
who are buried in Bunhill Fields is engraved on 
the pillars at the entrance, such as Bunyan, Defoe, 
and Isaac Watts, and such a list is a public bene- 
fit. If there were similar lists exhibited in a pro- 
minent place in other cemeteries it would render 
a visit to them more interesting. Within a few 
minutes’ walk at Norwood I found the grave of 
the famous antiq John Britton, 1771-1857, 
marked by a monolith of unhewn stone about 
fourteen feet high; an elaborate monument to 
James Gilbart, the promoter of modern joint- 
stock banking in England, and a voluminous 
writer on the subject ; and the grave of Douglas 
Jerrold, with the inscription, “ An English writer 
whose works will keep his memory green, better 
than any epitaph.” A few yards away is a plain 
stone, with a portrait in bas-relief, marking the 
grave of Angus Bethune Reach, 1812-1856. There 
must be very many other well-known persons 
buried here; but perhaps the grave of O. H. Spur- 
geon attracts the largest number of visitors. 
Angus Reach wished his name to be pronounced 
“ Re-ack ”; and Thackeray once, at dessert, thus 
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addressed him, “ Oh, 
WwW . Peer. 


pass me that pe-ack ?” M. 


morning, the other a fondness for my pipe......I 
work and smoke all at the same time.” For the 
book Mr. Burnincuam names, ‘The Village 


Mr. Tzae is not quite correct, Thomas Miller Queen,’ demy 4to., 100 pp., thick leaded, Miller 


kept a bookseller’s shop, first in Newgate Street, 
afterwards on Ludgate Hill. I have a copy of 
“Poems by Thomas Miller, author of ‘A Day in 
the Woods,’ & London, Thomas Miller, 9, 
Newgate Street, 1841.” Miller first came to my 
notice through his ‘ Beauties of the Country,’ 
which I bought when a youth of seventeen, and I 
never afterwards let 4 an opportunity of getting 
his books. In 1847 (I believe), or about, he was 
living in Ludgate Hill or Snow Hill. I think it 
was a corner shop. On a visit to London, I went 
in and asked for a Punch. Whether I got it or 
not I cannot remember, but I do remember that 
I was pleased to find that Miller was a pleasant, 
jocular man. 

It may appear rather surprising that his poems 
have m out of t; but it is not so when 
you come to think of it, for they are not in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the times. They are 
neither maudlin, sickly, fleshly, nor “ bold and 
daring” (that is blasphemous), therefore by the 
finer spirits and “advanced thinkers” of these 
days would probably be considered tame. 

They are full of green fields, fragrant woods, 
and healthy feelings. They abound with beautiful 
rural scenery, ee it must be allowed they 
contain nothing like that too-too lovely description 


Out of the circling charm, 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm. 


So very natural! Just like a jolly milkmaid 


E 


Although clever in parts, his novels, especial] 
‘Godfrey Malvern’ and ‘Gideon Giles,’ sppest 


I should think there are few readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who are not thankful to Ma. Wittiam Tzce for 
his communications to its pages; but accuracy 
must be our aim. I beg to confirm Mr. Picx- 
ForD's statement, and my own, that Thomas 
Miller’s shop was in Newgate Street, and in con- 
firmation of this, in the first book I took from my 
shelf, ‘‘ Rambles in the Country, by the Sherwood 
Forester,” is “Thomas Miller, Sonate Street, 


1842.” I must correct one of my statements. I 
find it was at least in 1841 when Samuel Rogers 
gave the ue to Miller. Mr. Toe is quite 
Correct as to Miller’s propensity for smoking. Here 
are his own words in a letter to me: “I have two 


was pai Rosert Waits. 

paid “tad guineas. 

At one time Miller worked as a journeyman 

basket-maker at Epworth, and he is still remem- 
bered in the town. His ‘Gideon Giles’ was 
largely founded on fact, and many of the cha- 
racters in the book were copied closely from life. 
Another of his books, ‘Country Life and Summer 
Rambles in Green and Shady Places,’ with thirty 
illustrations by Samuel Williams, was formerly 
in our Mechanics’ Institute Library here, and was 
in considerable request; but it has disappeared, 
nobody knows how. I see acopy offered by a Leeds 
bookseller this week, as “scarce,” at 10s. 6d. His 
* Year Book of the Country’ is a particularly de- 
lightful book, and is one of the first I remember 
to have read, 0. B. 
Epworth. 
In addition to the notices already given, several 
interesting biographical sketches of him a) in 
that egotistical book ‘ The Life of Thomas —. 
From p. 54 we learn he settled and married at 
Nottingham, where his first poem was printed. 
In London he lived in Elliott’s Row, St. George’s 
Road, Southwark (p. 124), where he wrote ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey.’ Several other references occur in 
the volume. AYEARR. 


“TsMPORA MUTANTUR, NOS ET MUTAMUR IN 
ILLIs” (8 S. iv. 446 ; v. 74, 192).—I wish to add 
to my note at the last reference that I have found 
a Latin version of two years’ earlier date than 
Lyly’s English, viz.:— 

Tempors mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 
This is from the first volame of the 1577 edition 
of Holinshed (in the ‘ Description of Britayne’), 
fol. 99 b. It will be noticed that this verse as 
cited by Harrison contains the metrical irregularity 
which has often been condemned as a blunder, 
though examples of the same irregularity are 
found in classical Latin (¢.g., Virgil, ‘ Georg.,’ iii. 
76); and, as Archbishop Trench has observed, 
“in the scheme of the medieval hexameter, the 
unavoidable stress or pause on the first syllable of 
the third foot was counted sufficient to lengthen 
the shortest syllable in that position.” 

F, Apams. 
“Tureaty Days nate Sepremper” (8* §. iii. 
245, 475; iv. 77, 337).—I wonder whether a 
method of ascertaining the number of days in a 
given month which, many years ago, met with in 
Holland is a part of English folk-lore. The 
knuckles of the hand represent months of — 
one days, and the spaces between represent mon 


Vices, one a love of sitting up until 2 or 3 in the 


of thirty days. Thus, the first knuckle is January 
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(thirty-one), the first space February (twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine, the exception), the second knuckle 
March (thirty-one), the second space April (thirty), 
&c. The fourth knuckle, July (thirty-one), is fol- 
lowed by the first, August (thirty-one), and so on, 
until the third knuckle, December (thirty-one), is 
reached a second time. This sequence of two 
knuckles corresponds with the only sequence of 
months (July and August) which have each thirty- 
one days. This memoria technica certainly gives 
a more ready result than the rhyme. It is also 
surer ; for in the rhyme December might get into 
the place of September or of November. The 
reader who will run over the knucklee and hollows 
of one hand with the forefinger of the otber will 
find that, following the above simple method, the 
number of days in any month is arrived at in a few 


seconds. Henry Arrwett. 
Barnes, 


Aw Exrractr rrom Hone’s ‘ Every-par Book’ 
(8 8. v. 323).—Your correspondent W. H. C. is, 
1 fear, very wide of the mark in his identification 
of the authorship of the verses he cites. The 
signature D. G. was the familiar and frequent 
signature of George Daniel, of Islington, the anti- 
quarian editor and copious writer of moral and 
religious verse. Moreover, Emma Isola was, at 
the date in question, much beyond the age at which 
any one could reaonably apstrophize her “ infant 

Furthermore, if W. H. C. will turn again to 
Hone’s dedicatory letter to Charles Lamb, he will 
find that Hone makes no allusion to Mary Lamb 
having ever contributed to his columns. He 
thanks, indeed, both Charles and Mary for their 
sympathy with him in his recent troubles, and also 
expresses gratitude to Charles for his pen havin 
“sparkled” in the pages of the ‘ Every-day Book’; 
but that is all. ALFRED AINGER. 


Lanovaces (8 v. 329).— 
The writer of the Daily News leader on “Standing 
Stones,” who seems to possess, as might have been 
expected, only a superficial and second-hand 
acquaintance with his subject, bas been already 
hauled over the coals in the correspondence 
columns of his own paper. There are more than 
ten thousand megalithic monuments scattered over 

& country as large as France ; and since the 
writer does not say to which of them he refers, it 
is impossible to identify the inscription, and so to 
give a precise answer to Mx. Hoorer’s question. 
Bat in all probability the mysterious ‘‘ unknown 
tongue” in which the inscription is said to be 
composed will prove to be simply the ‘‘ Old 
Numidian” of other Algerine inscriptions, 
language which has been discussed by Hanoteau, 
F. Newman, and other scholars, but more 


lected upwards of two hundred of these inscrip- 
tions, of which several are bilinguals. The alpha- 
bet used is probably the well-known “ Numidian,” 
which, as I have explained in my book on the 
alphabet, is merely a debased form of the late 
Punic. Neither the language nor the script is 
extinct, since the Tamashek dialect and the Tifinag 
alphabet, used by the Tuwarik tribes in the 
Sahara, are directly descended from the language 
and script used in the Algerine inscriptions. 
Isaac TaYLor. 

On reading Mr. Hoorer’s query I turned at 
once to Fergusson’s ‘Rude Stone Monuments’ 
(pp. 404, 405), remembering that he gave some 
account of standing stones in Algeria, I think 
that he mentions only two as baving inscriptions. 
One is on the cap-stone of a dolmen, near Sidi 
— discovered by M. Féraud, but this is in 

tin 
“ The letters are too much worn to enable the sense of 
the inscription to be made out, but quite eufficient re- 
mains to prove that it is in Latin, and, from the form of 
the letters, of a late type.” 
The other is an inscription “in Berber character,” 
found on two upright stones of rude form, one of 
which forms part of a circle near Bona. A small 
woodcut is given of this circle, but it has no re- 
semblance to Stonehenge. It consists of five stones 
only, and these are somewhat filbert shaped. 
Neither of these can be the example referred to 
in the Daily News, but they may be worth men- 
i connexion 


tioniog in this " 
W. Sparrow Simpsov. 


“Antists’ Guosts” v. 227, 336).—If 
Mr. C. J. Fikret does not mind what he is about 
he will get into trouble by erring libellously in the 
application of terms. An artist’s “ghost” is, in 


s the slang of our day (slang, however, which I have 


never heard in a studio), one who is supposed to 
make, and at least ially carry out, the designs 
by means of which another artist fraadulently, 
because the work is not his own, obtains kudos or 
cash, or both. Nobody who knows anything about 
the matter, still less any one who knows Sir 
Frederic Leighton, bas ever for one moment 
imagined that, as Mr. Fikret “ believer,” that 
most distinguished gentleman ever employed a 
‘* ghost” at South Kensington, or anywhere else. 
What Mr. Firer has heard, and what he may 
honestly ‘‘ believe,” is that the P.R.A., having 
made the designs for the great pictures in view, 
including studies of all sorts for the composition, 
nudities, heads, hands, colour,chiaroscuro, draperies, 
and what not—prodigious labours, of which out- 
siders have but faint conceptions—employed a 
skilled draughtsman and painter, or more than 
one, to transfer to the walls of the lunettes at the 
museum in question the entire compositions they 
now exhibit, and thus lay a sort of foundation on 


especially by Faidherbe, who in his ‘ Collection 
compléte des Inscriptions Numidiques’ has col- 


which the master could carry out the ideas of which 
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he was the sole inventor. Persons thus employed 
are assistants, generally pupilr, and not ‘‘ ghosts” 
at all. Help of this sort has been availed of 
artists of all countries from time beyond reco 
Copyists are employed to copy pictures, but these 
are not ‘‘ ghosts.” Mr. Finer may rest assured 
that there are no ‘‘ ghosts” in the common under- 
standing of the foolish term. F, G. 8. 


“Pur To THE HORN” S, v. 328).—To de- 
nounce as a rebel; to outlaw a person for not 
appearing in the court to which he is summoned. 
See Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ from which I make 
the following quotation :— 

“ The phrase originates from the manner in which a 

is denounced an outlaw. A king’s messenger, 
for this purpose, after other formalities, 
must give three blasts with a horn, by which the person 
is understood to be proclaimed rebel to the king, for con- 
~ of his authority, and bis moveables to be escheated 
to the king’s use.— Vide Erskine’s Instit., B. ii. Tit, 5, 
Sect. 55, 56.” 
F, Apams. 

This is not, as your correspondent seems to 
imagine, a species of torture, but merely the pro- 
clamation outlawry against offenders made, 
according to Scottish custom, after the horn had 
been sounded at the city cross, 


Marquess of Ely, &c, He was created Prince of 
Wales aad Earl of Chester April 20, 1751, which 
titles he bore until he succeeded his grandfather 


on the throne, Oct. 25, 1760. Cc. H. 


Arxwricat v. 308).—The arks he 
arkwrights are frequently mentioned in wills 
inventories, as in the inventory of the Prior of 
** una a m ” which was, apparently, a large 
clothes chest. Halliwell says the word also denoted 
a meal-bin. Mr. Bardsley (‘Surnames,’ p. 279) 
remarks that the trade and the name 4. to 
the north country, and that be has not found Ark- 
wright as a surname earlier than 1556. An older 
designation was Arkmaker, a trade which is men- 
tioned in Yorkshire as early as 1379. It was 

robably the same as a Coffrer, which, according to 

wer, appears in 1273 as a surname in the 

Hundred Rolls. Isaac TaYtor. 

Was not the original Arkwright a maker neither 
of trunks nor boats, but of meal-chests? At least 
that is the only sense in which I ever heard “ark” 
used cdllegniaite. In Scotland all farmbouses and 
many cottages have their ‘‘ meal-arks.” 

H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. - 


Hersert Maxwetu. 


U as a Capitat Lerrer (8" 8. v. 347).—I 
neglected to state that my question relates to Eng- 
lish type. This may save space where space is 
valuable, in the way of references to French punch- 
cutters of the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Ayprew W. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


or Paince Grorae (8 §. v, 249, 314), 
—At the last reference five articles ap dealing 
with this question. Their value is seriously 
affected by the curious discrepancies that occur 
in them. Numbering the articles in the order in 
which they are printed, art. 1 directly, and art. 2 
yy implication, agree in giving the date of death 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, as March 20, 1751; 
art. 4, however, gives March 31, 1751. 

Art. 1 says that Prince George succeeded on bis 


father’s death to the Dukedom of Cornwall; art. 2,| are of North English origin.” 


Lower, in ‘ English Surnamer,’ i. 113, mye, “An 
arkwright was in old timesa maker of meal-chests, 
an article found in every house when families 
dressed their own flour”; but gives no authority 
for the statement. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


If L. L. K. will consult Lower and Bardsley, he 
will see that an arkwright was a maker of chests, 
and is equivalent to the Norman-French “le 
Cofrer”’ of the Hundred Rolls. Bardsley cites an 
inventory of household furniture (from ‘ Richmond- 
shire Wills,’ p. 135), dated 1559, where we have 
‘a teaster of yeallow and chamlet, an old arke, 
old hangers of wull grene and red,” 6s. 8d.; and 
states the earliest instance of the surname he has 
met with is in another Richmondshire will, dated 
1556, and that “ both the ark itself and the trade 
In the will nun- 


which gives what appears to be intended as a full | cupative of Thomas Owtrem, of Milnetborpe, in 


list of the prince's titles, omits all mention of the 
Dukedom of Cornwall ; while art. 4 says, on creation 
as Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, ‘‘ he, of 
course, became Duke of Cornwall,” &c. 

Art. 2 tells us that Prince George was made 
“Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 


Dronfield, co. Derby, yeoman, dated Aug. 24, 
1627, occurs “one great ark, a kynnell, all meate, 


tables and loose boards, in the house,” 


C. E. 
Eden Bridge 


Cuartes Baiter on (8" v. 207, 


June 22, 1749,” while art. 4 says that shortly after 309).—At the Mary, Queen of Scots Tercentenary 
his father’s death, on March 31, 1751, he was “in-| Ryhibition at ns emer in the latter part of 


stalled a K.G.” Jounyson Baty. 


Prince 


1887, Mr. W. More-Molyneux (descendant of Sir 
Thomas More), of Losely, exhibited the original 
of Wales succeeded his father | letter of Robert Wynkfeilde to Lord Burleigh, con- 


(March 20-31, 1750/1) as Duke of Edinburgh and | taining fall account of the execution of this 
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queen. This is the letter that has been by rumour 
assigned variously to Sir Richard Wortley, Richard 
Wigmore, R. Wharncliffe, and to R. Wynkfeilde; 
but the signature to the letter settles the author- 
ship indisputably. Robert Wynkfeilde’s father 
married Lord Burleigh’s sister Elizabeth. 

In this most valuable and interesting letter, 
dated Feb. 8, 1586, it is stated that, after hard 
pleading with the Commissioners for her execution, 
the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, she obtained 
their consent to her having some of her servants 
about her at her death; ‘‘ and of her men she chose 
Melvin her appothecarie her surgion and one other 
cahd man beatles & of her women she chose those 
two that did lye in her Chamber.” 

No mention is made of Charles Bailly, and the 
men servants chosen by the queen as above can 
hardly have included him. It is difficult, too, 
reading this carefully written and minute letter, 
to imagine the writer could have omitted mention 
of him if present. 

J. Corssert Weicn, F.C.S. 


Prorestants or Potonia (8 S. 128).— 
Briefs on behalf of the Protestant Episcopalians in 
Poland were issued also in 1681 and 1716 (see 
*Suss. Arch. Colls.,’ xxi. 216, xxiii. 96, xxv. 180). 
For accounts of their sufferings, Mosheim’s ‘ His- 
> (iii. 234) refers to Adrian Regenvolscius 
* Historia Eccles. Slavon.’) and Jo. Erskine 
*Sketches of Church Hist.,’ ii. 147, &c.). The 
correct appellation appears to have been ‘‘ Polish 
Dissidents.” Epwarp H. Manrsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Yorxsuire §. v. 226).—The 
lines given by your correspondent are an abbre- 
version of the following lines, which are 
familiar to me as having been used by girls in the 
North Riding on the first appearance of the first 
new moon of the year, in order to dream about 
their fature husbands :— 
All hail to the moon! All hail to thee ! 
I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
is night who my husband shall be, 
Not in his riches, nor his array, 
But in the clothes he wears every day. 
The invocation was usually made from a stile or 
the top of a gate. F. O. Bineseck Terry. 


See, of course, Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ 
(iii. 146), where a good deal is said upon the sub- 
i with a quotation from Aubrey, who says he 

ew two gentlewomen who tried the charm with 
marked 

M.A. 
Hastings. 


Lyne ror THe Wuerstowrs iv. 522; 
v. 245).—The “literature” on this subject is 


Palace, a trophy which Bishop Porteus won under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. The story is 
told in the New Quarterly Magazine, and is duly 
enshrined in the account of Fulham Palace in ‘Old 
and New London,’ vol. vi. pp. 509-10. By-the-by, 
what became of this Fulham whetstone ? 

Ounas. Jas. Fire. 


The game of | for the whetstone has much 
illustration in‘ N. & Q.’ In 1* vii. 208 there 
is an instance of the in 1596, from E. G. B., 
with an earlier one from the Editor in 1578. There 
is an excellent story of Bishop Porteus and the 
players at the game of the whetstone at 4" S. xii. 
63,— 

Cum multis aliis que nunc perscribere longum est, 
as Lily has it. Ep. MarsHatu. 


The late Mr. Henry h’s excellent ‘ Index to 
the publications of the Parker Society ’ contains a 
reference to this phrase; it is as follows: “3. 
Whitg. 384.” I regret that I am unable to refer 
to the passage. ASTARTE. 


‘Tas Piep Pirer or Hameuin’ anp Orners 
(8™ S. v. 228).—A lengthy and fairly exhaustive 
article on the above, and dealing with several of the 
English variants of the legend, appeared in Folk- 
Lore, vol. iii. 1892, pp. 227-252, from the pen of 
Mrs. Eliza Gutch. W. B. Gerisz. 


Sr. Swrrnty is interested in the place-name 
** Piper’s Hole.”” He may like to know that in 
the parish of Saline, co. Fife, there is “ Piperpool 
Farm ”; at Ochiltree, near Cumnock, “ Piperhill ”; 
and at Gargunnock, near Stirling, “ Piperland.” 
Col. Robertson states that Piper or Peffer pool 
means ‘* the 1 of the still water,” “ Poll-abh- 
reidh ” in ic; hence Powaffray, Peffery, Peffer 
piper. A. W. 


iv. 449).—I find that Wing- 
ham was called put for Went, 
“away.” The Roman from Rich borough to 
Canterbury passed between Wingham and Preston, 
and there was also a vicinal way ing likewise 
through Wingham for Lympne, and connected with 
the former. It would , then, that the location 
of the Roman villa and the propinquity of these 
old roads point to a considerable traffic, and their 
janction would form a ‘‘ went-way.” 

A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


This is doubtless from an old Teutonic personal 
name. The death of a man named Winc is re- 
corded in the ‘Fulda Necrology,’ a.p. 879, and in 
the ‘ Volsunga Saga’ the messenger of Atli is called 
Vingi. Isaac TaYtor. 


Currew S, v. 249).—I cannot see the 


hardly complete without a reference to the famous 
whetstone which formerly existed at Fulham 


difficulty which oppresses JaYDEE as to the correct- 
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ness of the _ description. Some time of the 
year it would be quite right. It seems to me hyper- 
criticism to so chase the poet round the clock. 

In respect to the word “ curfew,” I would draw 
attention to the use or misuse of the word in 
Milton’s ‘ Penseroso.’ It seems to me that the 
word “curfew” in the following passage should be 
billows. The curfew is rang on a small bell. It 
does not “‘ roar,” and has no connexion with the 
> being strictly a town summons. The 


Oft on a plot of ground 


I hear the far-off curfew sound 

Over some wide-water'd shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 
This description does not apply to the curfew, 
we answers admirably to the idea of ocean billows ; 

us,— 

Oft on a plot of rising ground 

I hear the far-off billows sound 

Over some wide-water’d shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

In the same poem there is a still more plain and 
strange inaccuracy wanting correction, in the word 
“dew” in the passage,— 

But let my dew feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale. 
The expression “dew feet” is simply grotesque; 
it should be “‘ due feet”; the feet being here re- 
ferred to as the organs of locomotion in relation to 
due attendance on public worship of God. Thus 
it ought to stand :-— 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

E. Masry. 


In reply to Jarpenr’s question respecting the 
ringing of the curfew, the bell is rung not at eight, 
but at nine c’clock in the evening at many places 
where the custom still exists. It was so at Oam- 
bridge in Gray’s time, and the practice still con- 
tinues. I have repeatedly walked across the fields 
from Granchester towards Cambridge as the cur- 
few has been tolling on a summer's evening, and 
have been vividly reminded by the aspect of nature 
of many lines in the ‘ Elegy.’ Except for the men- 
tion of “ the } sme by which Gray probably 
intended to designate any farm labourer, the poem 
describes nature in summer time, not in winter or 
early spring. F. A. Rosset. 


Jaypee infers from the opening lines of Gray's 
‘Elegy’ that ‘‘ the ploughman leaves off work and 
the cattle are housed at the sound of the curfew.” 
I scarcely think such is the likeliest inference to be 
drawn from them. Were the ploughman and the 
herd of cattle seen by the poet necessarily repre- 
sentative of all ploughmen and all cattle? This 
particular ploughman I have always pictured to 
myself as plodding wearily homewards after a hard 
day’s work performed at such a distance that he 


and that the “lowing herd” were being driven 
home from a distant pasture. 
Gray acknowledged ‘‘ the knell of parting day” 
as an imitation of a line in Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio.’ 
It may also be worthy of remark that in the 
second line wind is now always written winds, 
Tuomas AULD. 
Belfast. 


See ‘The Curfew, North and South,’ 6 S. v. 
347 ; vi. 13, 177, 318; vii. 138, 158 ; viii. 158, 
197, 356, 457. Cerer et 

[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


Ay.esrorp Reeisrers (8 vy. 243).—Apart 
from any question whether Henry Grymstone was 
an intruder, whom St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, 
would have righteously ejected, had fate spared 
him so long—a question which Mr. GitpERSOME- 
Dickinson gives no evidence to decide—surely the 
** Esq.” does not prove that he was not in holy 
orders. For is not “Mr. George Herbert, Esq.,” 
an entry in the register of Bemerton ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatr, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Gray’s ‘Execy’ (8 8. v. 148, 237).—In my 
copy of the ‘ Elegy’ (third edition), — by 
Dodsley, 1751, the lines referred to by AULD 
are printed as follows :— 

The Boast of Heraldry, the Pomp of Power, 

And all that Beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaite alike th’ inevitable Hour 

The Paths of Glory lead but to the Grave. 
I have retained the capital letters and the 
punctuation. It will be perceived that the word 
in question is printed awaits, OC. A. Waite. 


Tse Acs or Herop at ais Deatu (8" S. v. 84, 
291).—At the last reference, Mr. Jones remarks, 
“it must not be overlooked that he [Josephus] did 
say Herod was about seventy years of age at the 
time he made his will.” I will therefore make a 
clean breast of it, and confess that when I wrote 
my note I had overlooked that remark of the 
historian, which has an important bearing upon 
the subject, as the will was unquestionably made 
before the king’s death. 

I have already written so much in former 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ respecting the two lanar 
eclipses to which Mr. Jones refers, that I need 
say no more on that head. There appears scarcely 
room for doubt that Herod died in B.c. 4, and that 
the eclipse observed in his last illness was the one 
of March 12 in that year. Now, if he was seventy 
at the time of his death, as he was appointed 
governor of Galilee forty-three years before (in 
B.c. 47), that would make him twenty-seven, 
instead of fifteen or twenty-five, at the latter date. 
Probably, however, we may take both numbers as 
approximate, regard the fifteen of Josephus as an 


error of reading for twenty-five, and consider that 
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Herod was nearly twenty-six at his first appoint- 
ment, and something past sixty-nine at his death 
in p.c. 4. It is in ‘ Ant.,’ xvii. 6, § 1, that Jo- 
sephus gives the king’s age as about seventy when 
he made his will; and it is strange, as this is 
inconsistent with his having been only fifteen 
when made governor of Galilee by his father, that 
the latter should be so stated in the new edition of 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 


W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


Rayrmue ow Catvinism iii. 428, 475).— 
At the first of the above references I noted a query 
as to the rhyme on Calvinism :— 

You can and you can’t, 

You will and you won't ; 

You "ll be damned if you do, 

You ‘ll be damned if you don’t. 
and your correspondent Mr. Sizer at the second 
reference was kind enough to refer me to a sermon 
of Mr. Spu ’s, which, however, I have not 
succeeded in up. 

Is ‘N. & Q.’ becoming, like Shakespear, the 
fount and origin of all quotations? In one of my 
favourite Sunday dips into ‘N. & Q.’ I chanced, 
at 4" §. xi. 14, 260, 351, upon a full reference to 
the origin of the rhyme, with an additional line as 


line 2:— 
Youu shall and you shan’t. 
J. B. Fremine, 


a Pin’ 8. v. 147).—A short poem, 
by Jane Tayler, is in a little volume, ‘Original 
Poems for Infant Minds,’ called ‘The — 


Gotpen Asse or Aputeius’ iv. 
479 ; v. 16).—The earlier editions of Adlington’s 
translation are very scarce, but I do not think that 
of 1639 is. I bought my own copy, which is a 
= one, at a moderate price some years ago, and 

have seen others advertised. This is the edition 
from which Mr. Whibley has edited his beautiful 
reprint, and I think Mr. Lang employed it for his 
issue of ‘The Most Pleasant and Delectable Tale.’ 
Underdowne’s translation of ‘ Heliodorus,’ which 
we are promised in the “Tador Translations Series,” 
is a much rarer book; but that it is not unattain- 
able is shown by the fact that I picked up a copy 
at a price well within the reach of a very modest 
parse. In book-collecting, as in other pursuits, 

* tout vient & point 4 qui sait attendre.” 
W. F. 


Symes (8 S. v. 328).— Your correspondent will 
find an interesting account of the Symes family 
in the Gentleman's Magazine of February, 1823. 
The John 8 there mentioned moved from 
Poundersford, or Ponsted, in the parish of Premin- 
ster, Somerset, to Frampton Cotterell, Gloucester- 
shire, in the church of which parish is an epitaph 


recording his history. He had three sons, John, 
Henry, and Thomas. The last of these, Thomas 
married a Miss Horner, of Frome, Somerset, and 
she founded a scholarship at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, for the Symes famiiy; and in the chapel of 
the college there is a tablet to the memory of her 
only son, who died at an early age in 1687. Pro- 
bably Richard Symes was the son of John or 
Henry, the other two sons of John Symes, of 
Ponsted, as they would be living about 1703. 
My uncle, the Rev. Henry Sims, in order to 
establish his claim to the scholarship, had to trace 
his descent from the family of Thomas Symes. 
In the different registers referred to the name is 
spelt Symmes, Symes, Simes, and finally Sims. The 
coat of arms was granted in the reign of Charles IT. 
I shall be most happy to show your correspondent 
the information collected by my grandfather about 
the Symes family. F. Sims. 

12, Hertford Street, W. 

In answer to P. F.’s inquiry about a book-plate 
of Richard Symes, 1703, I would say that Symes 
was of Bexley, in the county of Kent. His only 
daughter, Mary, was the first wife of Granedo 
Pigott, who died in 1802. She was interred in 
the chancel of St. Michael, Abington Pigotts, 
May 26, 1773, M.I. Should P. F. give me his 
address, I will send him the inscription which is 
on the tablet, as well as an account of books with 
the same plate he mentions which I possess. 


W. G. F. P. 

Abington Pigott, 

Hatchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ ii. 137, contains a very 
good account of this family. The arms are those 
of Richard Symes, of Netherbury, barrister-at-law, 
died 1783. If I mistake not, the present Mayor of 
— yee represents the family. H. 


** Ferrateen” (8 S. v. 107, 179).—When 
Scott wrote this word, may be not have had rateen 
in his mind? “ Ratteen frocks” were fashionable 
for gentlemen in 1774, according to the West- 
minster Magazine. Of. Fairholt’s ‘Oostame in 
Eogland,’ vol. ii. p. 342, 1885, where this material 
is defined as a rough woollen cloth, chiefly used for 
travelling-coats, &c. Of. also the ‘ Drapers’ Dic- 
tionary,’ sub ‘* Rateen.” 

F. Terry. 

Torwer’s Pictores (8 S. v. 249)—The pic- 
ture referred to is among the Goff family collection 
at Hale Park, Hampshire, and was purchased 
about the year 1856 at White's, of Maddox Street. 
There is also an engraving by Miller of this 
picture in the same house. M. G. 


Sone Wanrep S. v. 249).—The “song” 
inquired about is the opening piece in a volume 
entitled “The Ballad of Babe Christabel, with 


other Lyrical Poems. By Gerald Massey.” The 
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first four editions were published in 1854, and the 
fifth, which appeared in 1855, received a brief but 
favourable notice in the Edinburgh Review for 
October of the following year (vol. civ. p. 361). 
I do not know if any part of this ballad, which is 
of some length, being an elegy on the death of one 
of the poet’s children, bas been set to music. A 
sufficient account of the author (born in 1828) will 
be found in ‘Men and Women of the Time’ (1891). 
F. Apams., 


‘The Ballad of Babe Christabel, and other Poems’ 
was the book by which, in the early fifties, Gerald 
"s merits as a poet were submitted to the 
world of letters. In the collected edition of 
Massey’s poems, publishad by Messrs. Routledge, 
Warne & Routledge, in 1864, ‘ Babe Christabel’ 
holds the premier place. The lines quoted by 
M. G. D. form the opening of the third stanza :— 
Babe Christabel was royally born ! 
For when the earth was flusht with flowers, 
And drencht with beauty in sun-showers, 
She came through golden gates of Morn. 
Ricup, Wetrorp. 


Arriricirat Eyes (8 S. v. 187, 236) —See 
Invention, Dec. 9, 1893, vol. xv. No. 761, p. 1087 
(New Series), for an interesting and useful article 
with this heading. It is anonymous. The writer 
says that, according to Die Gartenlaube, of Leipzig, 
“the first technical treatise on the subject...... 
appeared in 1582 as portion of a medical work by 
Paré.” Jossra CoLinson, 


Miscellancous, 
A Glossary of Words used in the County of Northumber- 
land wien the Tyne Side. Vol. Ll. Part 1. By 
A Glossary of Words used in the County 
nell and the Rev. Edward Hungerford 
A Glossary of Surrey Words, By Granville Leveson 
Gower, (Same publisher.) 
land glossary. Mr. Heslop has not fallen into the com- 
mon error of leaving out words which he bas ascertained 
on which he is working. A dialect gl , to have 
scientific value, should contain all words which differ 
because they bear some meaning not accepted in literary 
— Until every part of England and Scotland has 
know how far words have spread. When we do know 
this it will be a great — towards the construction of a 
—¢.g., % holey-stone is a stone with a hole through it ; 
but this perforated stone must be found, not manu- 
to hang behind rs of houses and over the heads of 
horses as charms, At Elsdon there was, it seems, a 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Richard Oliver Heslop. (Frowde.) 
Wiltshire. 
By G. E. 
Goddard, (Same publisher.) 
We have nothing but praise to give for the Northumber- 
to be used in parte of England far away from the district 
from standard English either in their pronunciation or 
its own separate glossary compiled we shall not 
race-map of English-s i ples. Mr. H has 
incidentally recorded some Bom bite telk-lore 
factured for the r. Holey-stones are very useful 
the doors of houses 
brownie, or spirit, who went by the name of Hobthrush, 


and performed all sorts of drudgery while the household 
were asleep, Some member of the family must have at 
one time or another encountered Hobthrush and observed 
that he wore a very shabby and tattered hat. Out of 
gratitude a new hat was provided for him, and placed 
where he was sure to see it. Though well meant, the 
gift was tnfortunate. it offended the sprite, who dis- 
appeared, with the wailing cry, “ New hat, new hood, 

obthrush "Il do no more good.” Gowk, the cuckoo, 
enters into several compounds, Late-sown oats are here 
called “gowk oats.” In some of the Eastern coun- 
ties “‘deaf oats” is the name given to oats which are 
self sown, and which commonly, though not always, are 
killed by the winter froste. 

The Wiltshire word-book is not quite so well done 
as that of Northumberland, but does credit to its com- 
pilers. We are glad to find that the good old word 
“attercop,” a spider, still lives in Wilts. We feared that 
it was to be found no on the lips of men; but it 
seems it may still be heard at Monkton Farleigh. It was 
once in use over the greater part of England, as the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ bears testimony. Why, we wonder, 
bas the word lived on at Monkton Farleigh and died out 
elsewhere. In Wiltshire a plough does not necessarily 
signify an agricultural implement used for turning over 
the soil. It, of course, has that meaning, but also sig- 
nifies a waggon and horses or a cart and horses. The 
waggon or cart without the horses being attached is by 
no means a plough. This is of more than local interest, 
as it explains the meaning of a passage in a contemporary 
account of the storming of Exeter in 1645 by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax : “ Tuesday last diverse ploughs and horses, all 
laden, some with provisions, have been sent out to Laun- 
ceston, westward " (p.4). When we msde a note of this 
some years ago, we, in our simplicity, thought that the 
provisions and other articles had been fastened on the 
cumbrous wheeled ploughs which were then in use in 
many ag of England, It is evident, however, that we 
must here interpret “ plough” in the Wiltshire sense. 
Fragments of folk-lore occur here also. For example, the 
Papiwver rheeas is called blind man, because if you look 
at ite bright scarlet flowers too long you will go blind. 
The dwarf elder, it is said, will only grow on ancient 
battle-fields. It sprang originally from the blood of the 
Danes slain in warfare. 

Mr. Granville Leveson Gower's ‘Surrey Words’ is a 
wv lement to the glossary he compiled some years ago 
(E.D.8., No. 12), He gives some interesting proverbs. 
“ Christen your own child first” is equivalent to ‘‘ Charity 
— at home.” “Blackthorn winter” means the end 
of March, when the blackthorn bursts into bloom before 
the leaves are unfolded. It is also called “ blackthorn 
hatch.” Old people who possess great store of ancestral 
wisdom eay that cold winds blow and bitter frosts check 
vegetation at this time. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that not only the three 
before us, but many of the other issues of the Eng- 

Dialect Society, contain folk-lore. Would it not be 
well if fragments were indexed by the Folk-lore 
Society 


Woodstock. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) "4 
In no respect of beauty or interest do the latest volumes 
of the Border edition of the “ Waverley Novels” yield 
to their predecessors, ‘ Woodstock ’ ie illustrated through- 
out by Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A., who has entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the work. Especially happy has he 
been in the presentation of the supernatural. ‘The inter- 
view between Kerneguy and Alice is a delightful etching, 
and the illustration to Master Holdenough’s story is 
dramatic, upon the 
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unfavourable conditions under which the book was 
written, Mr. Lang « ts that the dialogue is in places 
somewhat tame, and that the speeches are too long and 
off the point, “a sign of fatigue that has been observed 
in the last book of the ‘ Odyssey.’"’ So soon, however, 
as the sure ground of incident is reached Scott is once 
more at his best, throwing off the drowsiness and lassi- 
tude which at times beset him, ‘ Woodstock’ is, indeed, 
Mr. Lang holds, “an eternal testimony to the greatness 
and nobility not only of his [Scott’s) genius, but of his 
heart.” Without being in the first flight of Scott’s works, 
* Woodstock’ occupies a worthy place among them. The 
scene in which Charles II., disguised as Kerneguy, 
es the irascible Col. Everard, who mistakes bim 
‘or Lord Rochester, is quite inimitable. The picture of 
Cromwell bas given rise to some resentment. What 
icture of him will not? On the whole, however, Scott 
Bolds the scales judiciously in this, as in other cases, It 
is gratifying to find this delightful series within easy 
reach of completion. It is the best existing edition of 
the “ Waverley Novels,” and ite precedency is not likely 
to be soon contested. 


History of the Parish Church of St. Michael and AU 
Angels, Sete Lambourn, By Jobn Footman, 
MA. (Stock.) 7 

Tus is a well-written book on an interesting subject, 

Lambourn is a little town in Berkshire, It bas never 

been a place of much importance, but great names are 

connected with it. The domain belonged to King Alfred, 
and Knut, the Danish King of England, gave it to St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, so the deans of that church were for 

some eight hundred years rectors of Lambourn. The 

church as it exists now is a mere wreck of what it once 
was. Much has been done in recent years. 

Within li memory the Early English roofs of the 

transepts chancel were in existence. They are gone 

now. The nave is late Norman. So far as we can judge 
from Mr. Footman’s description and the engraving be 
gives, it must be a very me specimen of a style 
which had many and great ties. A piscina high up 
in the wall on the south side of the chancel arch shows 
that there must bave been an altar in the rood-loft. 

The base and shaft of the old market cross still remain, 

There is evidence that there was also a St. Antholin's 

cross at Lambourn ; but there is no trace of it now. The 

communion table dates from the year 1633. This is 
interesting. There are very few in existence at the 

t time that can be proved to be older than the 
time of the Great Rebellion. There is a fair held here 
on December 4, at which time a highly spiced flat cake, 
called “Clementy cake,” is made and sold in large 
quantities. 

The Gelasian Sacramentary, Edited by H. A. Wilson, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue so-called Gelasian Sacramentary, or, to give it its 

proper title, ‘ Liber Sacramentorum ae lesiz,’ 

wae the ancient service book of the Gallican Church, and 
was compiled probably in the seventh century; but how 
far its compilation e be attributed to St. Gelasius is 
extremely doubtful. It has long been known to theo- 
logical students as the source from which certain por- 
tions of the English liturgy, more especially the col- 
lecta, have been derived ; but an edition in a convenient 
form has bitherto been a desideratum, Mr, Wilson has 
bestowed immense labour on the text, in collating the 
various MSS. with the printed copies, and adding an eru- 
dite introduction, critical foot-notes, facsimiles, and a full 
index. In turning the of this ancient prayer book 


one is struck with the evidence it affords of the extent to 
which religious ag ty interpenetrated the every-day 
people. We find a prayer provided for one 


life of the 


who shaves his beard for the first time—a 
“occasional” prayer indeed—another on hanselling a new 
threshing-floor, a form of benediction for a tree, and so 
on. Some of these suffrages are of great beauty, and 
have the true liturgical ring which modern ecclesiastics 
find it difficult to imitate. We can congratulate Mr. 
Wilson on a good work excellently performed. 


We have received Vol. III. Part I. of the publications 
of the Thoresby Society, being the second volume of the 
Leeds Parish Registers, 1612-1634, So far as we can 
ascertain without comparing the entries line for line 
with the originals, the reproduction seems to be as faith- 
ful as possible, We have over and over again remarked 
on the necessity which exists for printing all our parish 
registers of earlier date than 1837, There are special 
reasons why those of Leeds should have been at once 
taken in hand, Many scions of the old families of the 
North are recorded therein, and many a Leeds man has 
settled in America and Australia whose descendants will 
be anxious to make out all they can of the Yorkshire 
stock to which they owe their origin. 


Mr, James Piatt, Jun., whose name is familiar in 
our columns, has issued Tales of the Supernatural, a 
of them sufficiently grim and appalling. The pub 
are Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

In the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society the publication 
is begun of an index, by Mr. F. J. Thairlwall, to Lord 
De Tabley’s ‘ Guide to the Study of Book-plates.’ This 
is a feature which will be much prized by those 
ing the volume. The number overflows with proofs of 
the progress that the Society is making, and with con- 
gratulations from America, Hasen, and other countries. 
The illustrations are always excellent. From the letter- 
press we learn, with much regret, of the death of Mr. 
J. M. Gray, the curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery and a contributor to our columns. Of the 
decease of this learned and most estimable gentleman 
we have only recently heard, 


Tax sale of the effects of the late Ford Madox Brown, 
on the 29th inst. and following days, will bring within 
the reach of collectors many pictures, engravings, &c., 
of exceptional interest, including very many presenta- 
tion copies of 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer such address as he wishes to 
appear. dents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second cou:munication “ Duplicate,” 

Connicznpum,—P. 344, col. 2, 1. 19, for “ Gray” read 


om NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for MAY contains 


The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 


Author of ‘ Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 


ROUND LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
EXAGGERATION, 

The ZERMATT VALLEY in WINTER. 
TIT for TAT. A Story. 

COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 

BOMBAY. 

An UNSOLVED MYSTERY. A Story. 
ANTARCTICA. 


A COW BRUTE TRAGEDY. A Western 
Sketch. 


GREAT MASTERS at WORK. 

A CORSICAN AFFAIR. A Story. 
ABOUT FLAGS. 

The GLAMOUR of SPRING. 
ENGLISHMEN in AFRICA. 
MARCELLINE. A Story, 
POEMS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendore’, 
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MURRAY’S EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans. 6. 

DEN MARK and ICELAND, Scuteswie Horsrers, Corexnacen, and Icetanp, 
Maps and Plans, 7%. 

SWEDEN, | Srocknotm, Ursata, Gormensure, The Suores of the Bautic, &c. Maps and 


NORWAY, Curistianta, Tronpuzem, The Fserps and Fsorps. With Special 
Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for 
Norway. Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSIA, Sr. Perenssure, Moscow, Fintanp, Caucasus, &. Edited by T. 
MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans. 18s. 

FRANCE, Part Brrrrany, The Serve and Lorre, Tovrarre, Borpzavx, The 
GARONNE, Limousty, The PYRENEES, &c. 36 Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part I1.: Cenrrat France, Avverens, The Cevennes, Boreunpy, The and 
Sone, PROVENCE, NUMEs, ARLES, MARSEILLES, The FRENCH ALPS, ALSACE, LORRAINE, 
CHAMPAGNE, &c. 23 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

The RIVIERA, &c.—From Manseriies to Pisa, With Outlines of the Routes thither, 
and some introductory information on the Climate and the choice of Winter Stations for Invalids. 
With 16 Maps and Plans of Towns. 6s. 1892. 

The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The Bracx Forest, The Harrz, Tavriesr- 
WALD, SAXON SWITZERLAND, RUGEN, The GIANT MounTA.ns, TAUNUS, ODENWALD, ELsass, 
and LOTHRINGEN. 42 Maps and Plans. 108. 

SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Trrot, Worremsnre, Bavaria, Satzsure, Srrria, 
HunGakry, and The DANUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Two Parts, 34 Maps and Plans, 1%” 

SWITZERLAND, Axps of Savoy and Prepmont, Itatran Laxes and Part of the Davrniné, 

Ma Two Parts. 
Part r BERNESE OBERLAND, GENEVA, LUCERNE, ENGADINE, &c. 63, 
Part Il. ALPs oF Savoy AND Piepmont, ITALIAN Lakes, and Part of the DAuPHINE. 6s. 
The special attention of Travellers is called to the New and carefully prepared Maps, engraved on a 
large scale. 

SPAIN, Mavzm, The Castrizs, The Baseve Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Gaticra, Esrre- 
MADURA, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRANADA, ae VALENCIA, CATALONIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, @ 
The BALEARIC ISLANDS, &c. In Two Parts, 20s. ; 

PORTUGAL, Lisnon, Ororto, Crvrra, Mayes, with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, 
and Canary Islands. Maps and Plans, 12s, 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Tver, The Verona, Papva, 
VENICE, BOLOGSA, RAVENNA, PARMA, MopeEnNA, GENOA, &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A, 
Author of ‘ Dame Europa’s School.’ With 34 Maps and Pians. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, The Marcuss, &c. Edited 
by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 24 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. (Nearly ready, 

SOUTH ITALY, Nartes, Sorrento; Carri, &c.; Amari, Pasrom, Taranto, 
Baki; BRINDISI, &e. Edited by H. Ww. PULLEN, M.A. With 10 Maps and Plans. 6s. 


SICILY, ee, Syracuse, &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 9 Maps and 


GREECE, The Iontan Istanps, The Istanps of the Sea, and 
Maceponta. In Two Parts, Maps and Plans. 24s, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Brisa, and The Troav. Edited by General Sir CHARLES 
WILSON, RE. G.0.B,’ Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, E. EC.; 
C. FRANCIS, at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.— Saturday, May 12 
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